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Whether you own a dog or not, a good way to discourage burglars from 


entering your home while you are away is to leave lights on. The best 
practice is to turn lights on in several rooms. If you go out frequently, 
vary the lighting from night to night, to further deceive thieves who 
may be “‘casing”’ your home. 
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This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 





New Broad Protection 
Against Thieves 


The new Aetna Residence and Out- 
side Theft Policy covers losses not 
only from burglary but also robbery 
or holdup, inside theft, mysterious 
disappearance, and vandalism within 
your home. It covers jewelry, silver- 
ware, furs, clothing, household fur- 
nishings, money and securities, and 
other property belonging to mem- 
bers of your household, relatives or 
guests. In addition, it covers your 
property while traveling, at clubs, 
theatre or office. Ask your local 
agent or broker. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Here are 17 of the reasons 


why New England Mutual 


is called “the insurance mans 











1. WIDE VARIETY of contracts available to meet any 
personal, business or pension need from age 0 to 70. 


2. FIRST-YEAR DIVIDEND. It’s not contingent upon pay- 
ment of second premium. May be taken in cash or 
applied against first quarterly premium of second year. 


3. EARLY CASH VALUES. Many policies have first-year 
cash values. Income contracts, issued at older ages, 
have cash values as early as three months after issue. 


4. LIBERAL CHANGE PRIVILEGE. Conversion to higher 
premium plan requires only the payment of differences 
in reserves. Conversion to lower premium plan guar- 
anteed if insurable. 


5. LIBERAL REINSTATEMENT within 7 years after 
lapse—and without medical examination within 31 
days after usual 31-day grace period. 


6. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN provision available upon 
written request of insured. 


7. AUTOMATIC PAYMENT, by accumulated dividends, 
of premiums unpaid at end of grace period. 


8. PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT—and 2% interest paid on 
proceeds from date of death to date of payment. 


m NEW ENGLAND 





life insurance company” 


Q. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS written, in- 
cluding right to leave proceeds at interest, with full 
or partial withdrawal rights. Six options included in 
contract. 


10. ALL INCOME OPTIONS available on surrender 
whenever $1000 has been accumulated in cash values 
and dividend deposits. 


11. LIFE ANNUITY OPTIONS include cash refund and 
many other single life options, plus joint and two- 
thirds survivorship. 


12. PROOF OF DEATH requirement one of the sim- 
plest in the business. 


13. DOUBLE INDEMNITY coverage to age 70—not 
voided by any disability claim. 


14. CONVERTIBLE TERM—five- and ten-year term re- 
newable for successive periods without examination. 


15. UNPAID PREMIUM BALANCE not deducted at death. 


16. LOWEST INTEREST CHARGE in the business for 
quarterly and semi-annual premium payments. 


17. STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION of company, and an 
outstanding record of earnings reinforcing its liberal 
dividend policy. 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Realtors Foresee Strong Market 


Real estate boards in most areas 
foresee stable prices and a strong 
market for retail business and 
office buildings in the first two 
quarters of this year. 

Indications, reported by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
say consumer spending and gen- 
eral business activity have put a 
good foundation under commercial 
property values, 

A continuing high sales level 
has been found in a majority of 
communities. Centrally located and 
outlying retail business buildings 
are selling as well as or higher 
than they were in mid-1953, it is 
reported from at least two-thirds 
of the cities and towns surveyed by 
NAREB. Some large cities, how- 
ever, are noting a slower market, 
frequently combined with soften- 
ing prices. 

Three-fourths of the local real 
estate boards list transfers of cen- 
tral city office buildings at the 
same rate prevailing in early sum- 
mer. In outlying districts, office 
building transfers have declined 
in 30 per cent of communities 
studied, increased in eight per 
cent, and remained steady in the 
large majority. 

Most office buildings have a high 
Occupancy status. Nearly half, 
local boards say, have vacancies of 
one per cent or less. Another 29 
per cent have only a two per cent 
vacancy. 


Ou‘lays Estimated to Match 1953 


Early, cautious estimates from 
government economists hint that 
business outlays for construction, 
New plants, and capital equipment 
this year may approximate the rec- 
ord totals of 1953. 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


ONGRESS has before it no 

problem more knotty than 
revision of Social Security pol- 
icies. Need for changes is 
generally recognized in both 
the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government. 
Differences of opinion are wide 
as to the manner and the extent 
of changes. Broader coverage 
probably will be authorized at 
this session. A change of feel- 
ing apparently has taken place 
among farmers and professional 
men. Extension to those groups 
seems likely. 

There is a general desire to 
unify social security and old age 
assistance for the indigent but 
no one has come up with an ac- 
ceptable method of doing it. 

Strong sentiment exists for 
applying the tax payment on 
more than $3600 of annual in- 
come. No one will be surprised 
if Congress votes to increase the 


figure to $4200 but determined 
opposition will have to be over- 
come first. 

Proposals to increase maxi- | 
mum benefits seem likely to fail. 
There is growing sentiment for 
the two per cent tax or what- 
ever amount is necessary to cover 
benefit payments for each par- 
ticular year. Under such a plan 
the $18 billion now on hand 
would be retained as a reserve 
to take care of any contingencies 
that may arise. 


Popularity of employee profit- 
sharing plans involving ordinary 
life insurance purchases has in- 
creased with the change in In- 
ternal Revenue rulings under 
which such plans are now tax- 
exempt. Fifty per cent of profits 
now can be put into ordinary 
individual life insurance pro- 
vided it is converted into an- 
nuities at 65 years of age, or on 
retirement. 





Basis of this optimism consists 
several reasons: incomplete 


status of a few dozen production 
expansion goals, relative stability 
of expansion and new construction 
trends late last year, and indica- 
tions of larger-than-anticipated in- 
vestment during the current quar- 
ter. 

Durable goods industries plan to 
spend a little more in these early 
months of 1954 than they did in the 
corresponding period last year. 
Publicly-financed construction will 
not decline appreciably except in 
housing, military, and industrial 


fields. Highway and delayed state 
projects will serve as a prop in this 
field. 

Trend of population migration 
toward suburban areas is stimulat- 
ing commercial building. 

No big dent has yet been made 
in power and pipeline backlogs. 

Over-all, a likely assumption is 
that investment this year will run 
to about $34 billion for construc- 
tion and perhaps $26 billion for 
plants and equipment. 


Rail Revenue: $10.7 Billion 


Expenditures for improvement 
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for your information 


of equipment, plant, and facilities 
this year may cost the railroads a 
billion dollars, though the rail in- 
dustry warns that the extent of 
capital investment will depend on 
traffic handled. 


Modernization and related pro- 
grams already planned will require 
the spending of about $800 million. 
This amount will have to be in- 
creased by about half if the indus- 
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try invests as much in improve- 
ments during 1954 as in 1953. 


Heavy outlays were made last 
year for new engines and cars. 
More than 2,000 new locomotive 
units and 80,000 new freight cars 
were installed, the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports. Net gain 
in the freight car fleet, from which 
some 55,000 old units were retired, 
was about 25,000 cars. 


Last year was a record-breaking 
period in several respects, AAR 
says. Gross revenues were up by 
1% per cent, amounting to $10.7 
billion. Operating expenses were 
at a peak level, but net income was 
estimated at a figure approaching 
the all-time high of $902 million 
earned in 1942. 

Rate of return on a net invest- 
ment of more than $26 billion was 
4.23 per cent, higher by a fraction 
than in 1952. 


Market Expands with Color TV 


This year, with color transmis- 
sion growing in importance to the 
manufacturer and seller of televi- 
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sion sets, as many as 6 million TV 
receivers and 10 million radios may 
be marketed by U. S. firms. 

Robert C. Sprague, authority for 
this forecast, cautions that “good 
merchandising” will be needed and 
that his prediction does not con- 
template any sharp drop in con- 
sumer income. In the TV line, by 
far the greatest volume of sales 
will be those of conventional-type 
(monochrome) receivers. 

Just how many color sets will be 
bought at retail in 1954 is a matter 
of speculation. An estimate that 
the number will be about 100,000 
was made recently by Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker, vice-president of General 
Electric Co. Other sources say per- 
haps 200,000 will be produced, but 
do not add figures on how many 
actually will be sold. 

While the selling price of color 
sets stays in the $700-to-$1,000 
range, these new receivers are go- 
ing to be considered as luxury mer- 
chandise by the potential customer. 

This means that for a consider- 
able time manufacturers will be 
working with about the same lines 
which they handled in 1953, when 
(by preliminary estimate) they 
turned out some 7.25 million TV 
sets and 13 million radios. 


‘Adjusting Completed, Says Weeks 


Predictions about business pros- 
pects this year are both numerous 
and varied in tone, even though ap- 
proximately the same factors enter 
into all forecasts. 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks views the outlook as bright, 
pointing out that many industries 
have completed their adjustments 
to a changing economic pace. He 
feels that producers and distribu- 
tors are going to find reassurance 
in the impressively high level of 
consumer purchasing power, based 
on personal incomes which reached 
an adjusted rate of about $285 bil- 
lion in December. 

In a cautious vein, Mr. Weeks 
warns that records set in 1953 may 
not be achieved again this year. 
However, he finds “sound reasons 
for continued realistic optimism”’ 
that 1954 will be one of the better 
years for the U. S. economy. 


Less optimistic is the profes- 
sional opinion of a group of econo- 
mists whose views were sought by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Twelve of the 14 partici- 
pants believe there will be a lower 
rate of business activity this year, 
but all agree there are “substantial 
elements of strength” in many sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Helping to support the over-ail 
industrial and commercial struc- 
ture, they state, will be plentiful 
savings, strong assets, the high net 
worth of the consumer, and the 
notably liquid position of business 
enterprise. 


Expect Rise for ‘53 Dividends 


End-of-year estimates hinted that 
cash dividends paid by corporations 
issuing public reports were some- 
what higher in 1953 than in the 
preceding year. 

Government data on the first 11 
months of 1953 showed payments 
maintaining a 4 per cent lead over 
the figures for the same months in 
1952. The total amount through 
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November last year was more than 
$6.8 billion, of which $232 million 
went to stockholders in November, 
customarily a light month. 

In comparison with statistics for 
comparable months in 1952, divi- 
dend payments last year showed a 
marked increase in the public utili- 
ties field. The amounts were $731 
million by Nov. 30, 1953, and $662 
million one year earlier. 

Payments by machinery pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of trans- 
portation other than automobiies 
also were appreciably higher. Auto- 
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mobile company dividends were 
running at about the same pace— 
around $405 million—as in 1952. 

Steel firm payments were up 
slightly, reaching $365 million. This 
amount topped the total for the 
same months of 1952 by $3 million. 

Nonferrous metals and mining 
companies reported lower divi- 
dends. 


Salesmen Found on Campuses 

Manufacturers are finding the 
on-campus recruiting method an 
excellent way to sign up alert new 
salesmen, the National Industrial 
Conference Board has noted. 

Of 140 companies contacted, 
more than half disclosed they are 
going directly to colleges and uni- 
versities to enroll first-class sales 
personnel. Most use screening sys- 
tems to find men best suited to the 
work required. These systems em- 
ploy one or more of these methods 
of evaluation: personal interviews, 
aptitude and other tests, investi- 
gation of references, and applica- 
tion blank analysis. 

Sixty firms told NICB they are 
locating good new salesmen in 
other departments of their own or- 
ganizations. In 42 companies, pres- 
ent members of the sales force and 
other persons in the organization 
provide leads on possible new sales 
personnel, 

Newly-hired men in 43 per cent 
of the companies surveyed get at 
least one year of training before 
being given full-time selling as- 
signments. This is particularly the 
case in metal products industries, 
where specialized knowledge of 
the finished item is emphasized. 


Leases Set for Military Tools 

Highest priority will go to de- 
fense production needs in assign- 
ment of the use of machine tools 
and related equipment owned by 
the military. | 

Setting forih this key point in 
the Defense Dept. plan for leasing 
of production tools is a recent 
directive from the office of Charles 
S. Thomas, Assistant Defense Sec- 
retary for Supply and Logistics. 
Intent of the order is to insure that 
there will be sufficient equipment 
readily available to turn out end- 
items for the armed forces during 
a mobilization period. 

The directive, however, also pro- 
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Gl Home Loans Over $3 Billion 


GI home loans guaranteed by 
the Veterans Administration for 
World War II and Korean vet- 
erans during 1953 increased by 
nearly five per cent over 1952. 

Veterans Administration esti- 
mated in a review of its loan 
guaranty operations for the past 
year that it had guaranteed more 
than 320,000 home loans totaling 
over $3 billion during 1953. 

During 1952, VA guaranteed 
306,000 home loans totaling over 
$2.7 billion. 

By the end of 1953, VA 
had guaranteed almost 3,200,000 
loans for homes. The original 
face amount of these home loans 
was over $21.5 billion, of which 
VA guaranteed $11.5 billion. 


Veteran borrowers repaid in 
full about 130,000 home loans 
during 1953. The cumulative 
number of paid in full home 
loans since the beginning of the 
program is about 460,000 or 
about one out of every seven 
loans guaranteed. The original 
principal amount of these loans 
repaid is nearly $2.5 billion. 

About 2400 home loan claims 
were paid by VA in 1958, slightly 
less than in 1952. The yearly 
volume dropped off sharply after 
reaching a peak of 4455 in 1950 
and has continued at a low level. 

Since 1944, the beginning of 
the GI loan program, only 17,600 
home loan claims were paid. This 
is only 0.55 per cent of the total 
number of home loans closed, or 
about one claim for 180 loans. 

According to VA, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the 320,000 
veterans who obtained GI home 
loans in 1953 bought new homes. 

In 1953, the average purchase 
priceof new and proposed homes 
was $11,275, compared to an 
average price of $10,915 in 1952. 
Only 30 per cent of the new 
homes purchased in 1953 by 
veterans carried a price tag of 
$10,000 or less. In 1952, 40 per 
cent of the homes had sold for 
$10,000 or less. 

The last vestige of real estate 
credit controls on GI loans were 
dropped early in 1953. As a re- 


sult, veterans were able to nego- 
tiate loans with longer repay- 
ment terms and lower down 
payments than in 1952, VA said. 

Savings and loan associations 
increased their shares of GI 
financing in 1953 by originating 
29 per cent of all loans guaran- 
teed during 1953. During the 
last six months, the rate of orig- 
inations for savings and loan 
associations was 30 per cent. 

Commercial banks originated 
17 per cent of the GI financing 
during 1953; life insurance com- 
panies, three per cent; mortgage 
and real estate companies, 33 per 
cent; mutual savings banks, 17 
per cent; and other lenders, one 
per cent. 

VA said that although real 
estate and mortgage companies 
originated a third of all GI home 
loans, these loans are ordinarily 
sold in the secondary mortgage 
market and end up with insur- 
ance companies and mutual sav- 
ings banks. 

Although the number of GI 
home loans increased by nearly 
five per cent in 1953, the total 
number of GI loans for homes, 
farms and business purposes de- 
creased about one per cent, ac- 
cording to VA estimates. But the 
original principal amount bor- 
rowed in 1953 increased by about 
10 per cent over 1952. 

VA estimated that more than 
335,000 loans for all purposes 
totaling about $3.1 billion were 
guaranteed or insured during 
1953 as compared with 339,000 
totaling $2.8 billion in 1952. 


Business loans insured or 
guaranteed in 1953 by VA to- 
taled just under 13,000 with a 
face amount of $35 million. This 
represents a decline to less than 
half the number closed in 1952. 
VA said that fewer veterans ob- 
tained GI business loans to pur- 
chase automobiles needed in their 
business. 

Since 1944, 211,000 GI busi- 
ness loans have been made by 
private lenders totaling $570 
million. VA’s guaranty on busi- 
ness loans was $170 million. 
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for your information 


vides a method by which manufac- 
turers of non-defense goods may, 
under certain conditions, utilize 
military-owned tools. This pro- 
cedure requires that the military 
department interested in this non- 
defense use must file an emergency 
request for such use. 

_ A request must present a strong 
argument to show that the desired 
leasing of the tools will be advan- 
tageous to the nation economy. 
Each request goes to Mr. Thomas, 
who will evaluate it before turning 
it over to Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation for approval. 


Military Spending Goal Lower 


Procurement by the military de- 
partments will be carried out on a 
reduced plane in the next few years 
while the expense of national se- 
curity levels off at an officially-esti- 
mated annual rate of $33 billion to 
$35 billion. 

Included in this anticipated rate 
would be the costs of atomic energy 
and foreign aid, in addition to 
direct military spending. Total 
amount would be about 55 per cent 
of the eventual federal budget, 
presumably in the neighborhood of 
$60 billion, foreseen by the Admin- 
istration. 

While aiming for this lower level 
of military outlays, Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson warns that 
“the cost of maintaining an ade- 
quate defense will probably be high 
for many years to come.” At the 
same time, he believes the econo- 
mies which he insists on at the 
Pentagon are producing budget 
planning designed to fit well within 
the limits of U. S. financial re- 
sources. 


Aircraft Sales at $9 Billion 


Prime producers of planes will 
do increasingly greater amounts of 
the required work on finished air- 
craft this year as the scope of the 
industry’s big subcontracting pro- 
gram diminishes. 

While calling attention to the 
anticipated slackening in major 
subcontracting orders, Aircraft In- 
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dustries Assn. also estimates that 
sales by plane builders in 1954 will 
be in the neighborhood of the $9 
billion total reached last year. In 
addition, AIA says, the military 
services are going to be strength- 
ened by volume production of four 
new jet fighter models and initial 
turbo-prop transport deliveries. 

The 12 largest airframe com- 
panies have just completed a good 
year, with sales volume figured at 
not less than $5 billion. Dollar- 
wise, this means a gain of more 
than one-third over the 1952 total 
and is the largest sales volume re- 
ported by these firms since World 
War II. 
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Gov't Enterprises May Be Freed 


On tap for renewed attention by 
Congress this year will be recom- 
mendations for getting the federal 
government out of activities which 
compete with private business. 

Need for action along this line 
is shown in an up-to-date inventory 
of federal investments in business 
enterprises. The list shows tax- 
payers have about $30.5 billion tied 
up in various financial and indus- 
trial operations competing in some 
way with private activities. 

One immediate benefit which 
could be realized from the sale of 
these undertakings would be aid in 
balancing the federal budget. An 
added effect would be the creation 
of a surplus that might lead to 
widespread tax reduction and re- 





tirement of part of the $275 billion 
public debt. 

Efforts by the Administration 
and Congress to get the govern- 
ment out of its competitive role in 
1953 were only partially successful. 
One solid accomplishment was 
the sale of Federal Barge Lines to 
private operators, in a long-overdue 
action. 


Rate Rises for Sewage Projects 


U. S. Public Health Service con- 
cludes that the annual rate of 
sewage treatment plant building is 
on the upgrade. 

In the third quarter of 1953, the 
agency notes, municipalities and 
other population centers awarded 
construction contracts for 155 
projects valued at $38 million. 
Both the number and dollar value 
of contracts were less than in the 
second quarter, but totals for the 
first nine months were about 20 
per cent higher than those in the 
same period of 1952. 

A listing of the projects shows 
87 new plants and 68 additions, en- 
largements, or other improvements 
to existing facilities were con- 
tracted for in July-September. 


Handicapped Hirings Rise 


Excellent quality of work per- 
formed by physically handicapped 
persons is increasing employer in- 
terest in the hiring of disabled and 
partially disabled men and women, 
a U. S. Labor Dept. report indi- 
cates. 

Through the end of October, 
total hirings of physically handi- 
capped workers in 1953 amounted 
to 224,500. The aggregate for the 
period was 2.4 per cent higher than 
the total for the first 10 months of 
1952. 

Through Oct. 31, job placements 
of the handicapped added up to 
more than 20,000 in each of two 
states—New York with 27,510, 
and Ohio with 22,330. Next in line 
were Texas, 16,030; California, 
13,780; and Michigan, 12,290. 

Despite the upward tilt of the 
hiring trend, Labor Dept. finds job 
opportunities are still lagging be- 
hind applications from the handi- 
capped. From Jan. 1 through Oct. 
31, 1953, these applications amouni- 
ed to 267,900. Of this total, 95,200 
were filed by disabled veterans. 
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This Year: Challenging Opportunities 


ESPITE a pessimistic avowal by some 
D economists which obtained a wide press, 
1954, based on known factors, offers opportu- 
nity for the enterprising and the industrious. 

The dynamics of the 1953 economy, wherein 
employment was at its highest, personal income 
at its greatest, construction both residential 
and business at near record levels, and the 
volume of goods and services produced greater 
than in any previous year, cannot be dissipated 
so quickly in 1954 that hardships to individuals 
and retrenchment by industry is to be antici- 
pated. 

This conviction that the impetus derived 
from the year past will give a robustness to 
the economy and production of 1954 is bul- 
warked by the statements of many business 
executives. These statements merit especial 
weight because the future prosperity of an 
industry, their company and themselves as indi- 
viduals depends on their attitude now as to 
what lies ahead. Without exception, these men 
while noting a probable readjustment down- 
ward from peaks, nevertheless are optimistic 
as they consider the prospects for their indus- 
try and for the national outlook. 

Basic forces supporting their expectations 
are, of course, the sound financial conditions 
which prevail, with banks having an abundance 
of money to support industry, with individuals 
possessing sizeable savings accounts, with de- 
fence needs guaranteeing employment and pro- 
duction, with tax decreases in the offing, and 
with construction requirements for housing 
and other purposes continuing high. 

Insurance men can look to a year of growth. 
There will be plenty of demand for funds to be 
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invested in government securities, in private 
industry and in residential mortgage loans. 
New construction, continued defence spending, 
new automobiles and new electrical equipment, 
will place a burden on alert agency organiza- 
tions to share in an increased premium volume 
it portends. 

The possibility—or shall it be said the fear— 
of lowered income will occasion in this new 
year a reawakening of the advisability of ade- 
quate but tailored life insurance protection. 
Life insurance underwriters must re-evaluate 
their selling techniques and make them meet 
the purposes which a new generation has in 
mind in guaranteeing its financial future. The 
great growth in number of home owners with 
mortgages, for instance, *s but one of the many 
comparatively new bases on which to build a 
life insurance contract or program. 


Life insurance men will be well advised to 
maintain as their guiding rule in offering pro- 
tection, the wisdom of practical idealism. They 
must remember that in providing men or women 
with life insurance they have an opportunity 
to make life bearable for children and families, 
who without the benefits and the money that 
life insurance provides, would suffer poverty 
and deprivation. 

A true professional places his own financial 
gains below that of the service which he can 
render his fellowman. This applies with equal 
force to life insurance underwriters, as it does 
to doctors, lawyers and clergymen. The com- 
ing year has a challenge which can be met by 
the student of life insurance who is determined 
to do some good in this world of ours. 


J fel: Coclloa 


EDITOR 
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Above, photograph of Abraham Lincoln favored by his son, 
Robert, who gave it to Lincoln National Life as its insignia. 


Below, signature of Lincoln's father, discovered and 
acquired by Dr. Warren, is only one of its kind. 





Foundation research has revealed that Lincoln's Gettysburg ad- 
‘dress, depicted below, left, by Leone 
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Dr. Louis A. Warren, above, noted Lincoln scholar, 
director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation. 


O contribute to a better under- 

standing of Abraham Lincoln’s 
growth and achievements, the Lin- 
coln National Life Foundation for 
historical research 
by the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





is maintained 


Insurance Company 


prepared oration. Below, right, one of four known copies of 1860 


Bracker, was a carefully campaign biographies of Lincoln. The Foundation's Library has two. 
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Directed by Dr. Louis A. Warren 
since its beginning 25 years ago, 
the Foundation houses, in Dr. War- 
ren’s opinion, the largest collection 
of literature ever assembled in one 
place about one, non-Biblical man. 
Among the wealth of data gath- 
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Library of Lincoln National Life Foundation, above, left, makes 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals pertinent to Lincoln accessible 


Hughes Station, near Louisville, Ky., below left, where, according 
to Dr. Warren's research, Lincoln's grandfather was massacred 


ered are more than 8,000 books and 
pamphlets, 3,500 magazine articles, 
and upwards of 100,000 pages of 
clippings. Lincoln art studies, 
photographs, and political memora- 
bilia, documents pertaining to Lin- 
coln’s ancestry, as well as his origi- 
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to students. Above, right, Funeral March, one of 361 pieces of 
music relating to Lincoln, most of which are found in the Foundation. 


nal writings are found here. 

To disseminate the results of its 
study, the Foundation offers two 
periodicals, a duplication depart- 
ment, a speakers’ bureau, and in- 
formation service among its many 
facilities. 


Builds Research on Lincoln 


in May, !786. Below, righi, Lincoln in White House Office by 
Dean Cornwell, is one of Foundation's 24 original Lincoln studies. 
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Radio Free Europe's latest transmitter, above, is one of 22 “truth stations" made possible by Crusade for Freedom, R.F.E.'s 
sponsor. These mobile units, housed in truck body, tour Iron Curtain frontier, probing for weak spots in Red jamming network. 


Through the Iron Curtain comes this account of how one 


"policyholder" was treated in a Communist-dominated country. 


. BORODZOFYF sat back 
in his kitchen staring at the little 
piece of paper in his hand. It had 
just arrived in the mail and, 
though he might have expected it, 
he was surprised nevertheless. He 
lived behind the Iron Curtain, in 
a little farm village in Red-run 
Bulgaria, and he had plenty of 
reason to distrust the Kremlin or 
its Sofia henchmen. 


Efforts Succeed 


But this! He had not expected 
this to come today. For years he 
had fought off all the regime’s 
attempts to make him leave his 
farm and join a collective and 
now—now they had succeeded. 

It all started, he remembered, 
with the visit of what the Red 
press called a “flying brigade” of 
insurance agents from Sofia two 
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months before. They knocked on 
his door and regaled him for about 
an hour with the “advantages” of 
the new insurance set-up. No one 
was getting the profits, they as- 
sured him. He only would benefit. 

Of course, even then, he knew 
enough about the ways of the com- 
munists to know that the State 
would make a big fat profit. 
Weren’t they marking milk up by 
200 per cent? The old “capitalist 
exploiters” would never even have 
dared to raise the price by more 
than 20 per cent. So he should 
have been suspicious, but their 
eloquent arguments swayed him. 

He signed and last month the 
first premium came due. He 
thought he’d signed a life insur- 
ance policy only for himself, but 
last month they told him he’d 
signed a policy on all six mem- 
bers of the family: he, his wife 


and their four small children. 
Well, it was simple. He couldn't 
pay the premium. He would have 
to drop the policy and wait until 
another “flying brigade” arrived. 
Then he’d take out another policy 
—just for himself, as he had al- 
ways had before the Reds took 
power. 

But now, one month later, with 
the little slip of paper in his hand, 
he realized that he’d never be 
able to do that. He’d been evicted 
from his farm and all his prop- 
erty was seized by the State, with- 
out a cent of compensation. 


Property Seized 


That’s what the paper said. It 
carried the letterhead of the State 
Insurance Institute on Boulevar¢ 
Rouski in Sofia, the capital, anc 
it carried the cold, impersonal seal 
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of the Red State. The letter said 
that life insurance policies taken 
out after September, 1946, could 
not be cancelled and that pay- 
ments were compulsory. Further- 
more, the letter said, he had no 
fire insurance—and that was com- 
pulsory, too. 


Failure to Pay 


Failure to pay premiums re- 
sulted in the same penalty as fail- 
ure to pay taxes—confiscation of 
property. Salaried workers who 
fail to pay premiums have their 
payments automatically deducted 
from their wages, but since Philip 
Borodzoff was an _ independent 
farmer—a hated “kulak”—he had 
no salary and so the Reds just 
confiscated his lands, lands which 
his father and his grandfather 
worked and which he would have 
to leave—tomorrow. 

He shook his head and won- 
dered whether there was any hope 
left for Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian insurance busi- 
ness was nationalized in Septem- 
ber of 1947, three years after the 
Reds seized power in that coun- 
try. Today called the State In- 
surance Institute, it is subordi- 
nated to the Ministry of Finance. 
Underwriters, who used to work 
on commission only, today receive 
a small monthly salary of 320 
Leva—about $45 and enough to 
pay for one yard of wool material 
—-and a small commission. Incen- 
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tives, other than the fear of im- 
prisonment, are almost gone en- 
tirely. 

The ordeal of Philip Borodzoff 
of Bulgaria is one which is fa- 
miliar to the captive people of all 
Central and Eastern Europe. In 
the great belt of Iron Curtain 
countries which stretches from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
where communism is a recent ty- 
rant, all freedoms, rights and 
privileges have been wiped off the 
board in one clean sweep of the 





Better Pay Your Premiums 


in AE BULGARIA 





By WALTER HENRY NELSON 
Information Staff, Crusade for Freedom 


Red Army’s razor-edged eraser. 
Nationalization of all private 
property has come about not with 
adequate compensation, but with 
only the insistent knock on the 
door and, for the stubborn, the 
clang of the jail gate. Where se- 
curity of the individual, both per- 
sonal and financial, is no right, 
but merely a grant given by the 
State for just as long as it cares 
to give it, insurance itself becomes 

a mockery. 
Continued on page 46 


Below, Czechoslovakian anti-Communists and sham armored car in which they fled Reds. 
The Uhlik family and Walter Hora (center), former Czech soldier, are now in United States. 
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By J. F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


General Manager, Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters 








Public Relations forA&H 


Coverages, underwriting, claims, and advertising are all ex- 


amined for effect on public's opinion of this type of insurance. 


{es need for increased public 


relations activity in the accident 
and health insurance field seems, 
today, to be quite generally con- 
ceded. Certainly it is a subject 
which is discussed in many quar- 
ters. The reasons for this conces- 
sion, however, appear to vary ap- 
preciably. So also do the concepts 
of what should constitute an ap- 
proach to public relations. 

This is, perhaps, understandable 
in a business comprised of many 
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kinds of coverages (products), serv- 
ing many use values, sold on many 
different bases, in a seemingly in- 
finite variety of policies (pack- 
ages), by many different types of 
insurers, and which is both man- 
aged and sold by persons having 
varying concepts of both the proper 
nature of this form of insurance as 
well as its relationship and respon- 
sibility to the public. Certainly, 
this being the case, it would seem 
unreasonable to expect immediate, 


universal, and common agreement 
on such a broad, resilient, intangi- 
ble, evasive, and frequently misun- 
derstood subject as public rela- 
eee 

Today the public interest in pre- 
paid protection against the financial 
hazards resulting from accident and 
sickness is at the highest point in 
the history of our nation. This has 
been influenced, among other fac- 


. tors, by the great increase in medi- 


cal facilities in the last decade and 
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the broadened public attitude with 
respect to the use of these facilities. 
The advent of the Blue Cross and 
the Blue Shield has had a marked 
effect in arousing public interest. 
And certainly the increased and 
improved insurance techniques have 
been a very vital factor. But under- 
lying all these appears to be an 
altered or evolving economic con- 
cept which has gradually been tak- 
ing place in the United States, and 
in the rest of the world for that 
matter, with respect to the financ- 
ing of personal loss resulting from 
accident and sickness. Today the 
tax structure is such that it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for the 
individual to accumulate resources 
with which to face emergencies. 


Inquiries Increase 


Consequently some form or forms 
of prepayment protection is more 
necessary today than heretofore. 
One need only review the inquiries 
which we receive at the Bureau 
daily to be conscious of this in- 
creased public interest. These in- 
quiries increased 450 per cent in 
1953 over 1952 alone. They come 
from the general public and from 
many and varied kinds of organiza- 
tions. They come from schools and 
colleges, from researchers, and 
from writers. They display an 
amazing but understandable lack of 
even fundamental knowledge of ac- 
cident and health insurance. But 
they display, undeniably, a very 
keen and alive curiosity in the sub- 
ject—a curiosity which cannot be 
ignored. This high degree of pub- 
lic interest was not evident a decade 
ago. . 


Criticism Can Harm 


Criticism is not new to accident 
and health insurance. The present 
rising tide and sweeping scope of 
criticism, however, cannot be easily 
ignored. It is readily apparent that 
these criticisms, valid or not, justi- 
fied or not, can be productive of 
detrimental results not only through 
legislative action at the state or 
federal level, but, much more im- 
portant, through the deterioration 
of public good will or a shattering 
of public confidence in this impor- 
tant form of insurance. 
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The fact that these criticisms are 
directed principally at accident and 
health insurance sold on an indi- 
vidual policy basis, or at mail order 
insurance, or at a bare minority of 
the companies in the business does 
not alter the fact that a successful 
attack on one segment of a business 
can bring serious consequence not 
only to the entire business of acci- 
dent and health insurance, but, in 
the last analysis, to the entire busi- 
ness of insurance. 

In the main, the challenge pre- 
sented by these criticisms would 
seem to be whether or not private 
insurance is prepared to fill the 
public need for protection against 
the financial hazards resulting from 
illness and accident, in whole or in 
part, and, if so, how capably and 
with a sense of the public good it 
will do this. All this, in turn, pre- 





sents a serious and sizable public 
relations problem for the business. 
Thus, when the differences in the 
circumstances and the general cli- 
mate in which accident and health 
insurance finds itself today are con- 
sidered—differences from former 
eras in the evolution of this form 
of insurance—the need for in- 
creased, well-rounded public rela- 
tions efforts becomes self-evident. 
This, in turn, presents a rich, splen- 
did, rewarding opportunity. . . 
There are some basic elements 
of any broad public relations pro- 
gram for accident and health insur- 
ance which might be touched upon 
briefly here. First it should be 
understood what a public relations 
program is and what it is not. Gen- 
erally public relations might be 
defined as a planned program of 
conduct which will build public con- 





fidence and increase public under- 
standing. It does not mean a sales 
promotion scheme. It does not mean 
a publicity campaign. 


Role of Public Relations 


While public relations encom- 
passes these, it must of necessity 
go far beyond. Above all, public re- 
lations does not mean a shot in the 
arm in time of trouble, a propa- 
ganda campaign, or a whitewash of 
bad practices. Any public relations 
program based on any of these con- 
cepts will surely fail, resulting not 
only in wasted money and effort 
but, more seriously, a public reac- 
tion which will, in the final analysis 


- do harm. It would then have been 


better to do nothing. 

There is a general and sound 
basic concept of a public relations 
program that it should be com- 
prised 90 per cent of good perform- 
ance and 10 per cent of telling the 
public about this good performance. 


Areas of Performance 


Any public relations program for 
accident and health is therefore 
faced with the task of seeking out 
the areas of performance which 
are subject to public criticism, or 
which are sources of irritation or 
misunderstanding, and of bringing 
about all possible change commen- 
surate with sound insurance con- 
siderations. Some of these have 
points of similarity in any business 
or endeavor. Others have points of 
similarity in other forms of insur- 
ance. Still others are perhaps 
unique to accident and health insur- 
ance. Certain of these more peculiar 
to accident and health insurance 
warrant brief mention. 

1. Coverages: We have a respon- 
sibility to offer a well-rounded port- 
folio of broad coverages, which have 
direct relation to the needs of the 
public, and in amounts which will 
reasonably and realistically satisfy 
those needs. “Frills” and inconse- 
quential or “spotty” coverages are 
certainly to be avoided. Unfortu- 
nately the public often displays 
more interest in these than they do 
in the broad, complete, comprehen- 
sive coverages. 

Continued on page 71 
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By Walter O. Lincoln 


Consultant in Fire Insurance 
and Fire Protection 


irst Aid for the Home 


Home's fire hazards — the oil-burner, the electrical wiring, 


cracks in the chimney, and others —and protection against 


them are listed by a leading fire underwriter and engineer. 


A PROMINENT fire protec- 


tion engineer once remarked that, 
from a life-saving angle, the best 
procedure in case of fire is to shut 
the doors and windows, gather the 
family, and get out of the house. 
There may be some merit to this 
suggestion because many people 
have been overcome by smoke or 
lost their lives trying to protect 
their possessions. 

There are, however, other fire 
hazards in homes. In this article 
we will point out some of them 
and make a few practical sug- 
gestions. 

Habitational buildings, includ- 
ing hotels, rest homes, sanitari- 
ums, and dwelling of all types, 
outnumber structures of other 
kinds in our country. In the habi- 
tational category, by far the larg- 
est class, covers dwellings, either 
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multiple dwellings or the familiar 
one or two family buildings. 

Of this latter type, nearly a mil- 
lion are being built annually. This 
means that families who formerly 
occupied apartments are now own- 
ers of their homes, and therefore 
have direct and personal super- 
vision for the care, maintenance, 
and safety of this newly acquired 
and highly prized possession. 


Role Has Changed 


Before they moved, these fami- 
lies were tenants who would call 
the Superintendent of their build- 
ing to correct any conditions they 
considered hazardous. Now these 
former tenants have joined the 
landed gentry and are on the way 
to becoming handy men about 
their houses. 


Our new owner-handy-man prob- 
ably has a house that’s been in 
hard use for ten years or more. 
Granted that the tendency now is 
toward one-story, shallow attic 
dwellings, with or without a base- 
ment. Nevertheless, most of our 
homes are still over ten years old, 
have full height attics and full 
size basements. For that type of 
house, we want to point out a 
few things in case the owner gets 
the urge to start tinkering with 
wiring, the oil-burner, or even the 
plumbing. 

Be careful of electric wiring. It 
is easy to overload a circuit with 
too many lamps and appliances. 
Overloading over-heats a_ wire, 
and the extra heat may burn or 
melt off the wire’s insulation and 
start a fire. A given size wire wil! 
safely carry a given amperage. 
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The number 14 wire usually used 
for lamps and appliances is ample 
for a moderate number of them. 
™oo many units on the line will 
induce an overload. 

This is especially applicable to 
electric heaters, such as may be 
used to supplement central heat- 
ing in winter. These consume con- 
siderable current, and together 
with other appliances can easily 
cause overloading. 


Fuses Important 


A fuse is like the safety valve 
on a boiler. Recognize it as such. 
All current from your service line 
and meter first passes through a 
fuse to protect your circuit wiring. 

The usual 15 ampere fuse is 
sufficient. It prevents the circuit 
from becoming overloaded and 
blows out before the wire can 
become overheated. When you use 
a high amperage fuse or put a 
copper penny in the socket in- 
stead of a fuse or jump the ter- 
minals with a wire, you are like 
an ostrich sticking its head in the 
sand when danger approaches. 
The danger of overloading your 
wires is still there, and your life 
may be at stake. As a fire safety 
measure, let an electrician do your 
repair work. 

Sir, your chimney needs atten- 
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tion. We could say this to almost 
every homeowner. The chimney 
of his house has probably settled 
a bit, allowing cracks to appear. 
The. mortar. has. dried out and 
cracked. Sparks and fire may en- 
ter the house through these small 
openings and ignite the woodwork. 
Get a mason, we could say, to 
clean out the mortar joints and 
point up the cracks. He can clean 
the flues at the same time. 

You can have no better insur- 
ance than applying first aid to 
the oil-burner that heats your 
home. Faulty burners may con- 
sume too much oil or may not 
function at all. Unless cleaned 
and adjusted every year, the elec- 
trodes may burn out (like spark 
plugs in your car) and cause 
faulty ignition. Also the nozzle 
may get fouled up, or the orifices 
in the burner may become clogged 
with carbon deposits from uncon- 
sumed oil. 


When Oil Leaks 


These conditions may be dan- 
gerous if they allow oil to leak 
out. Then the vapor mav be ig- 
nited by the motor or by the flame 
from the nozzle. If oil leaking 
down the side of the burner ig- 
nites, it can send off clouds of 
nasty, oily smoke which will col- 
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lect on the ceiling and hang down 
like cobwebs. 

Right here is where a fire ex- 
tinguisher for the home comes 
into play. If a small pool of oil on 
the floor ignites, a bucket of sand 
(not water) may quench it. But 
sand has its drawbacks because it 
may get inside and damage the 
motor for the burner. For another 
emergency measure, dump a box 
of bicarbonate of soda on burning 
oil. 

The best solution, however, is a 
fire extinguisher. Many munici- 
palities and underwriters require 
that an extinguisher must be 
handy where oil-burners are used. 
Some prescribe a two and one-half 
gallon foam type extinguisher. 
These are effective, but weigh 
about 35 pounds, which is too 
heavy for the average woman to 
handle, especially since that type 
of extinguisher may have to be 
upended to operate. 

For many emergencies, a one 
quart, vaporizing extinguisher is 
ample. In this type, the liquid 
(carbon tetrachloride base) en- 
velops the flames by turning to 
gas or vaporizing when it strikes 
the fire. To operate, hold the ex- 
tinguisher in one hand and pump 
with the other. Extinguishers con- 
taining carbon dioxide are also 
easy to handle. They work when 
you merely press a trigger or turn 
a handle. Whatever type of ex- 
tinguisher you buy, be sure to 
read the directions and learn how 
to operate it. 


Gas Heat Warnings 


Gas furnace heat is becoming 
popular. This unit ordinarily re- 
quires little attention. However, 
the gas is not always of the same 
purity or under the same pressure. 
Poor quality gas may result in a 
carbon deposit at the burner and 
obstruct the flow of gas. Keep the 
pilot orifice clean. For the sake 
of safety, learn the function of the 
various valves on the system so 
that you can shut off the burner 
or regulate and adjust the gas 
flow. 

An authoritative source has 
stated that 40 per cent of the 
deaths in private dwellings are 

Continued on page 75 
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Above is William Montgomery, president of Acacia Mutual Life, is the first office—over the hat shop—in which he became directing 
as he appears in a portrait by Ernest Hamlin Baker. Above right, head of the organization he has developed into Acacia Mutual. 


William Montgomery, 
60 Years a President 


Below, artist's sketch of Acacia’s home office with its new 7-story, $3.5 U.S. Capitol, the present building was first occupied in 1936. Below 
million addition now being added. In Washington, D. C., close to the right, Mr. Montgomery as he appeared soon after World War I. 
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N Dec. 26, 1893, William Montgomery became directing head 
O of a struggling fraternal insurance association. There were 
only 610 policyholders and $360,000 in business in force. Office of 
the association was scantily furnished with an unpainted school 
desk, an iron safe, a table and several chairs, and a small coal stove. 

Today, over six decades later, Mr. Montgomery heads the,billion- 
dollar life insurance company—Acacia Mutual—which he developed 
from those small beginnings. Acacia now has nearly 2;000 em- 
ployees and more than 250,000 policyholders. Assets of the company, 
which were less than $10,000 back in 1893, have grown to ‘$280 
million and business in force is now more than $1.275 billion. 


Freedoms Foundation Awards 


Events and accomplishments in such a significant career are too 
numerous even to be listed briefly. Recently, though, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has spearheaded a nation-wide “Crusade Against Com- 
munism” through which more than six million pamphlets have 
been distributed. For his work in this field Mr. Montgomery has 
received three awards from the Freedoms Foundation. 


Below, Drs. L. W. DeGast and L. J. Maas of Southeastern University award Mr. 
Montgomery an honorary degree for accomplishments in business and civic affairs. 
At right, J. C. Folger of the Red Cross and Admiral William Halsey present a 
bronze plaque in recognition of the fact Acacia Mutual gave one floor of its Home 
Office as a Blood Donor Center in World War I!, where 200,000 people gave blood. 











In 1934, Mr. Montgomery helped P. L. Rogers, 
(above right) Acacia's oldest active fieldman, 
celebrate Rogers’ 20th anniversary with the 
cmpany. They are standing in the doorway of 
the first Home Office owned by Acacia. 


Below, Kenneth Wells and Dr. John Hart of Freedoms Foundation the organization has given him two more awards for his anti-Com- 
present Mr. Montgomery an Honor Medal on June |, 1951, for his munism efforts. Below right, on June 23, 1950, Mr. Montgomery 
speech "If Communism Prevails—Life Insurance Fails." Since then recorded the policy which gave Acacia Mutual $1! billion in force. 
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ae are several primary 


tools which all specialists in the 
field of estate planning employ. 
There are transfers of ownership 
or of interests in ownership by 
sales or gifts; there are wills, 
either with or without testamen- 
tary trust provisions; there are 
inter-vivos trusts. All of these are 
instrumentalities with which an es- 
tate analyst must work. But there 
is another tool which fits most 
readily into his hand and which is, 
by its very nature, designed for 
this work. I refer to life insurance. 

It is customary, among many 
attorneys, because of a lack of un- 
derstanding, to belittle the func- 
tion and value of life insurance 
as an estate planning tool. Con- 
sequently, the life underwriter 
frequently finds himself upon the 
defensive and seeking for reasons 
to justify his position in the estate 
planning picture. It is suggested 
that this is wholly unnecessary. 
Life insurance is such a powerfui 
and flexible medium of estate plan- 
ning that its uses are many. It 
seems worthwhile to review some 
of its numerous functions, from 
the most elementary to some of the 
fairly advanced uses, in order that 
each underwriter may make the 
highest and best use of the prod- 
uct which he sells. These various 
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uses will be ~-broken down into 
stated categories in this series of 
articles. 


Chapter |. BASIC NEEDS 


1. Creation of an Estate. The 
problem of the creation of an es- 
tate arises generally when a man, 
or a woman, secures his first job. 
It may be that such an individual 
is single and an orphan. In that 
event, he has no real need to create 
a substantial estate in contempla- 
tion of his death. In almost any 
other case, the need is acute, un- 
less he has parents who are inde- 
pendently wealthy and capable of 
supporting both themselves and 
any dependents he may leave. 

In the ordinary instance, any 
wage earner has dependent rela- 
tives, whether they be parents, 
brothers and sisters, nieces and 
nephews, a surviving spouse, or 
children. This is true in the case 
of male and female wage earners 
alike. In the average case of the 
young man who is married and has 
a wife and generally two or three 
small children, his need for pro- 
tection is far greater than the man 
of middle years who has already 
achieved some degree of financial 
security. 

But the young man, whose needs 
for protection are the greatest, has 


Information and sales sugges- 
tions in a fast-growing field by 


a well-known insurance author. 


By JOHN ALAN APPLEMAN 


no possible way of attaining im- 
mediate security from a savings 
program, particularly when he is 
at the beginning of his career and 
receiving a comparatively small 
income, He realizes that the pres- 
ence of the small children will 
prevent his wife from carrying on 
employment in the event he should 
die. Therefore, he realizes that he 
has an immediate and pressing 
problem, and it is not difficult to 
point out his need. 

By adoption of a budget provid- 
ing for necessary living expenses 
and emergency items, it is possible 
for the young wage earner to cre- 
ate an immediate estate by the 
purchase of life insurance. It is 
the only way in which he can pur- 
chase an estate on the installment 
plan. Such estate will doubtless 
not be large enough to provide the 
same degree of comfort and secur- 
rity to his family as if he were 
alive. It does, however, render 4 
certain degree of security or, at 
the least, provides a readjustment 
fund which would not be obtain- 
able in any other manner. This 
should generally be in the form of 
convertible term insurance in the 
largest amount that his limited in- 
come will permit. 

2. Educational Funds. A college 
degree at the present time, fror1 
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Planning 


the standpoint of competition in 
securing employment, is approxi- 
mately equivalent to a high school 
diploma of a period thirty years 
ago. However, the cost of a col- 
lege education, taking into consid- 
eration necessary living expenses 
during this period, has approxi- 
mately doubled in cost during that 
same period. If the insured is liv- 
ing at the time his children attend 
grade school and high school, their 
school attendance does not in- 
crease the family expenses mate- 
rially, since they are dependents 
living at home, whether attending 
school or not. 


Expense of College 


But attendance at college pre- 
sents a different problem. A child 
at college age, not seeking further 
education is capable of becoming 
a wage earner and relieving the 
parent entirely of the burden of 
educational expenses as well as of 
such living expenses. The cost of 
a college education must include, 
therefore, -an additional period of 
dependency for four years or 
longer, together with the addi- 
tional expenses of tuition, books, 
laboratory fees, entertainment, 
and like items during such period. 
A hardship is particularly worked 
where two or more children enter 
college at approximately the same 
time, and the family budget will 
not permit a sharp and sudden in- 
crease of anywhere from five hun- 
dred to severa] thousand dollars a 
year over and above other neces- 
sary disbursements. 

This educational program can 
be made relatively painless by the 
use of endowment type policies 
which have been developed to 
guarantee such educational pro- 
grams. Not only will they provide 
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Don't and Why Nots. 





Mr. Appleman, well-known lawyer and auther of a 
basic 25-volume work on insurance law, begins here 
his full discussion of life insurance in the planning of 
a family's estate. Written to provide both an under- 
standing of the subject as well as an outline of valuable 
sales features, the series begins with this chapter on 
Basic Needs, and will continue, in future issues of 
THE SPECTATOR, with chapters on Life Insurance as 
an Investment, Income Tax Savings, Estate Aspects, 


Gifts, Legacies and Trusts, Business Insurance, and 








for such payments at the times 
they are needed, but by special 
provisions (in effect, term insur- 
ance against the hazard of earlier 
death), such policies can become 
paid up in the event of the prior 
death of the wage earner. By guar- 
anteeing an adequate education to 
his children, the insured gives 
them an opportunity to compete 
on an equal basis with the chil- 
dren of other men in, perhaps, 
more fortunate financial circum- 
stances. 


Educational Provision 


In addition to this endowment 
type of insurance, an even more 
basic need is that for educational 
provision in the event of the wage 
earner’s death prior to the child’s 
entry into college. Here the basic 
need is protection, which can be 
supplied either by term insurance 
or by other forms of policies. It 
would seem proper practice for 
the parent, where he is the only 
one having funds available for 
premium payments, to take out 
substantial insurance upon his 
own life to provide such sums. 
Then, if he lives to the critical 
period and is in need of funds, he 
can utilize the loan or cash sur- 
render values in lieu of a matured 


endowment. It should be recog- 
nized that the protection function 
is basic; the educational policy is 
a luxury and not to be encouraged 
except where the client’s protec- 
tion program is adequate and his 
income sufficient to provide the 
educational coverages. 

3. Discharge of Liens and Mort- 
gages. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the first big financial re- 
sponsibility which the young man 
undertakes occurs through the 
simple act of marriage. This is a 
permanent and continuing respon- 
sibility which requires the crea- 
tion of an estate, as has been seen. 
The second major responsibility 
arises upon the birth of the first 
child, which responsibility is in- 
creased by each new addition to 
the family. Usually these occur- 
rences take place while the wage 
earner is still a tenant, not 
charged with a major capital in- 
vestment in property. 

Normally, the next major finan- 
cial risk or responsibility arises 
when he is unable to find an apart- 
ment for his wife and children, or 
feels that he should plant his roots 
in the community and become a 
home owner. Seldom does he have 
the financial resources to pay for 
a house outright. He manages to 

Continued on page 67 
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Mortality Rates for Leading Cities 


THE SPECTATOR'S annual survey shows changes in leading 


cities for death rates from homiciae, suicide, and automo- 


bile accidents. Full statistical tables on pages 83 and 84. 


| l/ brings an- 


nually over 125,000 deaths. Chief 
among the untimely causes may be 
listed homicide, suicide, and acci- 
dent. In the latter category the 
operation of the motor vehicle and 
the conduct of the home are prime 
contributors to an exceptionally 
high mortality, as many as 38,000 
for the automobile and 40,000 in 
the home annually. Then again ac- 
cidents in factories, on farms, 
along streets, and in countless 
other places and in countless ways 
result in more than 30,000 deaths. 


National Concern 


Society is much concerned, and 
rightly so, about this unneces- 
sary mortality. Government, pri- 
vate welfare agencies, business 
men, educators, medical associa- 
tions, the insurance institution 
and churches must remain unre- 
mitting in their efforts to combat 
basic causes which lead to these 
preventable deaths, chief of which 
may be listed, passion in the case 
of homicide, cowardice in that of 
suicide, and carelessness in all 
types of accidents. Much good has 
come and many lives saved as a 
result of these drives against hu- 
man weakness. 

There must, however, be much 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor 


greater efforts put forth before 
men and women have instilled into 
their inner consciousness a con- 
viction that it is futile to kill; that 
it settles no problem in that mor- 
tal life once lost can never be re- 
called. The suicide and the mur- 
derer commits an act which makes 
him the enemy of society and 
leaves his family a permanent sus- 
pect of a death causing weakness. 

Death on the highway by the 
motor vehicle is comparatively a 
new comer. It is now among the 
prime evils of society. Motor ve- 
hicle operators then must be moti- 
vated in their driving as much as 
anything by a good neighbor pol- 
icy which appreciates the rights of 
others on the road. These personal 
pleas for right thinking must be 
supplemented by laws designed to 
improve standards of living, to de- 
feat criminal tendencies, to better 
highways, to reconsider the pres- 
ent statutes on capital punishment, 
gun permits, parole boards and-the 
licensing of drivers of cars. 

In a table herewith there are 


presented statistics from medical 
directors of 71 United States cities 
and 10 Canadian cities on deaths 
from homicide, suicide, and acci- 
dents including those caused by 
motor vehicles, in the home, and 
by other agencies. The record 
shows that in the United States, 
cities including most of the large 
ones, and having a total population 
in 1952 of 36,794,545 people, total 
deaths of 389,131 in 1952 and 383,- 
607 in 1951, for death rates respec- 
tively in those years, of 1057.6 
and 1053.7. 

Of these deaths, 2,468 in 1952 
and 2,264 in 1951 were due to 
homicide. The rate increased also 
from 6.2 in 1951 to 6.7 in 1952. The 
suicides on the other hand were 
reduced from 3,912 and a rate of 
10.7 to 3,614 in 1952 and the death 
rate of 9.8. 


Accident Rate 


In the case of accidents, in these 
cities, there were reductions in the 
number and in the rate of deaths 
caused by automobiles and in the 
home there was a slight increase 
in the number and rate of deaths 
from other causes. The automobile 
death rate dropped from 13.8 in 
1951 to 13.5 in 1952 and in number 
from 5,066 deaths to 4,991. 
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The home death rate dropped 
from 15.7 in 1951 to 15.0 in 1952 
and the number of deaths from 
5,733 in 1951 to 5,564 in 1952. On 
the other hand the death rate from 
accidents due to other causes rose 
from 13.8 in 1951 to 14.0 in 1952, 
and thé number of deaths rose 
from 5,036 in 1951 to 5,168 in 1952. 

As far as accidents in the home, 
it would seem that such agencies 
as the National Safety Council, in- 
surance companies through their 
agents and educators, and business 
service organizations, should con- 
stantly stress the great potential 
death and accident rate which lies 
in thoughtlessness and careless- 
ness. Housewives through radio 
and television could be admon- 
ished to think before acting. A 
similar slogan in railroads has 
been of prime importance in the 
reduction of the accident rate in 
this hazardous occupation. Such 
slogans have also been influential 
in reducing the number of acci- 
dents in factories and business 
places and along city streets and 
country roads. 


State Responsibility 


The automobile being publicly 
licensed and its owners and driv- 
ers being subject to a review by 
the state before they are licensed, 
it comes under the generic term of 
public policy that citizens should 
be protected from the loss of life, 
limb and property, and if deprived 
of life or limb thereby, should be 
compensated because the state had 
somewhere failed in its responsi- 
bilities. Motor vehicle operation 
being under state control, the state 
must see that there is a minimum 
of destruction, failing in which, it 
must see that its citizens are given 
financial satisfaction against any 
loss they suffer thereby. The re- 
duction of loss of property and life 
and limb is a must for every state 
administration. The automobile 
probably accounts for between 
30,000 and 40,000 deaths every 
year as well as for hundreds of 
thousands of non-fatal accidents 
and the loss of millions of dollars 
in property and other values. 

Unfortunately many public offi- 
cials resort to a solution through 

Continued on page 82 
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Ten Cities Having Highest Rate 

of Deaths by Automobile Acci- 

dents per 100,000 Population in 
1952 


City 

Camden, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Gary, Indiana 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Portland, Oregon 














Eight Cities Having Highest Rate 
of Deaths by Suicide per 100,009 
Population in 1952 


City Rate 
San Francisco, California 

Seattle, Washington 

Portland, Oregon 

Tacoma, Washington 

Miami, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 

Long Beach, California 

Jacksonville, Florida 


Eight Cities Having Highest Rate 
of Deaths by Homicide per 
100,000 Population in 1952 


City 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Houston, Texas 

Mobile, Alabama 

Dallas, Texas 

Miami, Florida 
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Many changes in the Social Security Act and especially 
in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program have been 
recommended to Congress. Here THE SPECTATOR sum- 
marizes the proposed OASI alterations. Various sources, 


including THE SPECTATOR'S Washington Office, have sup- 


plied information for this article. 


a year contained a seem- 
ingly endless series of proposals 
on changing social] security. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took action soon 
after he was inaugurated to raise 
the status of this program by in- 
cluding it in his newly created De- 
partment of Health, Education, 


and Welfare and giving that De- 
partment cabinet status under Sec- 
retary Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Many organizations, both offi- 
cial and otherwise, made extensive 
studies and proposals on social 
security and on the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance (OASI) pro- 


Cartoon reprinted from The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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How Will 


gram in particular. The leading 
official study was conducted by a 
group of business and industrial 
consultants appointed by Secre- 
tary Hobby. Under Chairman Rein- 
hard A. Hohaus, vice president 
and chief actuary of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, 
these consultants recommended in 
August that OASI should be ex- 
tended to include 10 million addi- 
tional citizens in six major groups 
not now eligible under the pres- 
ent law. The report pointed out 
that coverage had risen from six- 
out-of-ten workers when the law 
was first passed to eight-out-of- 
ten today. 


ALC-LIAA Speak 


In December appeared one of 
the most comprehensive state- 
ments by an insurance group on 
this subject. The executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention (ALC) and the board of 
directors of the Life Insurance 
Association of America (LIAA) 
approved a policy repurt warning 
against “over-liberalization and 
over-expansion” of OASI and rec- 
ognizing that the system should be 
“sound and well balanced.” 

Eight modifications in the Social! 
Security Act, recommended in the 
ALC-LIAA statement, included ex- 
tension of OASI coverage to al! 
employed and self-employed per- 
sons, discontinuance of OASI 
lump-sum death payments, an au- 
tomatic OASI tax-rate formula by 
which each year’s income would 
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“approximately equal” the esti- 
mated benefits payments for the 
year, gradual discontinuance of 
federal grants to states for old- 
age assistance, and deletion of the 
word “insurance” from OASI pro- 
visions because it “leads people to 
think their payroll taxes are pre- 
miums which pay for their own 
future benefits, which is not the 
case.” 


Some Objections 


The ALC-LIAA executives also 
expressed specific opposition to 
seven current proposals. Among 
the changes they object to are: 
increase in the present $3,600 tax 
and benefit base in OASI, addi- 
tion of new benefits for disability 
or hospitalization, and any in- 
crease in the OASI benefit level, 
especially the proposal to tie bene- 
fits to the cost of living. 

In President Eisenhower’s State 
of the Union message opening Con- 
gress last month, he repeated the 
plan to extend OASI coverage to 
an additional 10 million workers. 
A week later he sent a special set 
of recommendations to Capitol 
Hill, outlining in detail which 
groups should be added to OASI 
rolls as well as other changes in 
the program. (See page 45.) 

4 few days earlier, the OASI 
Bereau had issued its year-end 
Summary on the status of the pro- 
gram as of December 31, 1953. On 
that date, 5,970,000 persons wer- 
drawing benefits under the system, 
an increase of almost one million 
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during the year. Income received 
in 1953 was $4 billion while bene- 
fits paid totaled $3 billion and ad- 
ministrative expenses were about 
$90 million. 

On the financial status of the 
system the Bureau reported at 
year-end: “All Social Security 
taxes go into a trust fund which is 
kept separate from all other tax 
collections of the Treasury. The 
only expenditures which can be 
made from this fund are for pay- 
ing Social Security benefits and 
the cost of administration under 
the program. ... 

“The assets of the fund which 
are not needed for current dis- 
bursement are invested in interest 
bearing United States Government 
bonds. Interest on these invest- 
ments amounted to $400 million in 
1953. The total assets of the fund, 
as of Dec. 31, 1953 were $18.8 bil- 
lion.” 


One Per Cent Rises 


As the year began, one contro- 
versial problem was disposed of 
quickly. Under the present law, 
the social security tax—paid half 
by the worker and half py his em- 
ployer—was 3 per cent of wages in 
1953. On Jan. i this year it was 
raised to 4 per cent, and is sched- 
uled to rise to 5 per cent in 1969, 
to 6 per cent in 1965 and to be 6% 
per cent in 1970. 

Earlier President Eisenhower 
had announced that he would op- 
pose the rise to 4 per cent this 
year. But he made no request for 


Congress Amend Social Security? 


such a freeze in his State of the 
Union message, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare stated that “the Adminis- 
tration is not renewing its earlier 
proposal for a one-year freeze in 
the automatic increase in the So- 
cial Security tax rate which went 
into effect on Jan. 1.” 


As Yet Unanswered 


Still left for this Congress are 
three important questions on 
OASI. How far can the system 
be extended now? Should the pres- 
ent rate for benefits be main- 
tained? And, how should the funds 
for the system be handled? These 
are not the only questions being 
discussed now, but most of the 
discussions are centered around 
the three. 

Representative Carl T. Curtis of 
Nebraska has taken the position 
that OASI should cover just about 
everybody. As chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee on Social] Security, Curtis 
has taken part in the group’s ex- 
tensive study of the system last 
year. He stated, however, that in 
his proposals and in a bill he ex- 
pected to introduce on social se- 
curity he spoke only for himself 
and not for any other members of 
his committee. 

Part of the Curtis plan would 
be to do away with the present 
old-age assistance program, finan- 
ced in part now by federal granis 
to the states. All of those now re- 

Continued on page 44 
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94,000 PEOPLE PAID WITH THEIR LIVES in accidents in the U. S. in 1953, a 
drop of about 2,000 from 1952, the first decrease shown in the 
last four years...Ordinary life business increased 16 per cent 
in November 1953 over the same month in 1952, with Delaware 
showing greatest increase in life sales and Cleveland leading 
the large cities with an increase of 27 per cent. 














ENROLLMENT IN 85 BLUE CROSS PLANS for the first nine months of 1953 has 
grown by 1,960,702, bringing total membership to 45,505,618. 
National per cent of population enrolled--28.3...Women have 
shown even more tenacity than men in paying life insurance 
premiums, the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
reports, especially in policies on which premiums are paid 
annually rather than weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 

















TWELVE MILLION FAMILIES are now putting 5 per cent or more of their 
income into life insurance, and about three of these twelve 
million are setting aside at least 10 per cent...John D. 
MacArthur, president of the Bankers Life & Casualty Co. of 
Chicago will not be extradited to Georgia to face libel 
charges...Jeopardy tax assessments against American Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., Inc., have been dropped by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 








SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE ALFRED J. BOHLINGER has warned New York 
State residents against purchasing insurance from companies 
not authorized to do business in the state, after reports 
that certain unlicensed carriers have recently become more 
active in property fields, soliciting business men through 
trade associations. 











PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSIONER ARTEMUS C. LESLIE has announced his approval 
of a revision in the workmen's compensation insurance rates 
affecting the coal mining industry...Ruling by Internal Reve- 
nue Service allows use of ordinary life insurance contracts as 
investments by trustees in administrating tax-exempt profit- 
Sharing retirement plans, reports ALC-LIAA office 
in Washington. 

















RENT INSURANCE, WHICH REIMBURSES a property owner for income lost during 
a rebuilding period after insured catastrophe, is being 
brought to the attention of individuals and companies who own 
rented space...Fire hazards at Independence Hall and other 
nearby structures have been reduced through installation of a 
new Steam distribution system at a cost of $200,000... 
American Surety Company has developed a new "one-write" 
certificate for use in renewing motor vehicle policies. 
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LAS) EXtta pronits? 


Why it’s easy to sell MARKEL 


Markel truck and bus insurance 
is simple to sell .. . and you don’t 


Agents — this makes good sense. It’s easy to make 
valuable contacts in the bus and trucking industries. 


You simply offer them the facts about Markel Service. 
You don’t have to sell. Markel is KNOWN by every 


operator in the transportation business. No technical 


experience is necessary. You simply establish the contact 
..» then Markel experts take over completely leaving 
you free for further prospecting. 


It’s long-range profits too because records prove that 


assured’s renew automatically year after year. 





Don’t pass over this easy way to extra profits. 
Mail the coupon today and you’re on your way! 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 

HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 
“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 


The largest stock company in the world 
Specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 





truck and bus insurance 


Day and night claim service 
Safety meetings for driver personnel 


g 
a 
2 
® 
2 
@ Award system for safe drivers 

@ Lower premiums based on loss experience 
@ Mechanical inspection of rolling stock 

2 
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Traffic-hazard report service 





24 hour engineering service along insured’s route 


Research program on safety methods and devices 
Non-profit Washington Bureau for-assured’s use 


Highway driver-checks by camera equipped cars 


No risk too small—single unit or fleet operations 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-2 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this 
kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me 
at once all the details on Markel Service and 
the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


Name 





Address. ‘ 





Zone. State 


City. 
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HARTFORD: 


Conflagration Spreading 


When the General Motors plant 
at Livonia burned last August, the 
Factory Insurance Association 
made a thorough examination of 
the hows and the whys of the fire. 

Now their 16-page printed and 
illustrated report on that disaster 
has spready like a grass fire. At 
last report, 50,000 copies had been 
distributed. 


ILLINOIS: 
Eighty Doctors in the House 


A “first” in the field of medico- 
insurance relations took place re- 
cently when Peoria County, Illi- 
nois, doctors played host to health 
insurance men in presenting a 
panel on insurance and medical 
economics. 

Dr. W. H. Scoins, medical direc- 
tor, Lincoln National Life, pointed 
out to the group—more than 80 
doctors and an equal number of 
insurance men—that both doctors 
and insurance men are in the 
business of providing service, and 
that reciprocal responsibility and 
interdependence of doctors and 
insurers is going to be one of the 
strongest deterents to government 
intervention. 

Charles Walker, assistant actu- 
ary of Lincoln Nationa] Life, elab- 
orated on the three “very real ob- 
ligations” of insurers: to make 
protection effective, to offer a va- 
riety of coverages to meet varying 
needs, and to broaden coverages 
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and 


for catastrophic expenses, 
educate the public to budget for 
minor items. 


Using visual charts, James R. 
Williams, public relations director 
of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, outlined the 
differences between the major 
types of policies being offered. 
Discussing cancellable A & H pol- 
icies, Mr. Williams said that 99.6 
per cent of the policies are never 
terminated by the company. 


EDITORS 


AWARDS 
"E" for Excellency 


Nine insurance companies have 
been certified as “excellently man- 
aged” by the American Institute of 
Management, New York. 

Two of them received the award 
for the fourth consecutive year: 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corpo- 
ration of New York, and St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Receiving it for the third time 





CANADA: 
Savings from Safety 


A comprehensive safety plan, 
which has been on trial in the 
Winnipeg district since January, 
195i, appears to be paying off. The 
plan provides for strict examina- 
tion of new drivers; score kept of 
driving habits of all drivers; strong 


1946 

Greater Winnipeg— 

Average premium ...... $23.92 

Average cost of claim... 82.00 

Claim frequency 

per 100 ‘Care. o:. ci0.00.06 17.8 

Brandon— 

Average premium ...... 10.50 

Av. cost of claim........ 64.00 

Claim frequency ......... 6.5 
Flin Flon— 

Average premium ....... 10.50 

Av. cost of claim......... 98.00 

Claim frequency ........ 3.6 
Rest of Manitoba— 

Average premium ....... 10:50 

Av. cost of claim........ 98.00 

Claim frequency ........ 3.6 


Financial Responsibility Law 
strictly enforced, and Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund. In other cities and 
the rest of Manitoba the plan is not 
in operation. 

Here is the record of average 
premium, average cost of claim, and 
claim frequency in 1953 as com- 
pared with 1946. 


1958 % increase 
$34.01 42.18 
138.00 68.29 

16.2 dec. —8.99 

25.30 140.95 
155.00 142.19 

9.6 47.69 

25.30 140.95 

155.00 58.16 
9.6 166.67 

15.36 48.29 

178.00 81.63 
5.9 63.89 
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in as Many years were: Federal In- 
surance Company; The Continental 
Insurance Company; Fidelity Phe- 
nix Fire Insurance Company, all 
New York City; Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; Insur- 
ance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. and United 


States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

According to Jackson Martindell, 
Institute president, 348 companies 
in the U. S. and Canada out of 3000 
studied received the award. A point 
system is used for rating ten key 
factors in each company—economic 
function, corporate structure, health 
of earnings growth, fairness to 


stockholders, directorate analysis, 
research and development, fiscal 
policies, production efficiency, sales 
vigor and executive evaluation. 


NEW YORK: 
89 Life Companies Added 
Where do they all come from? 
Eighty-nine more legal reserve life 
Continued on page 42 










































































“Now, in some businesses, the 
customers demand a Performance 
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Protect your Business 
with American Surety’s 


3D policy! 


you never know 
when you may 

suffer loss of money 
and securities 


from... 





But you can protect yourself by just 
calling our nearest agent. He’ll 
show you how our 3-D policy works! 


Call him now— or write Agency & Production Department for his name. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY © SURETY © CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 4] 


insurance companies are operating 
in the United States than were 
listed just a year earlier, 

The Institute of Life Insurance 
surveyed state insurance depart- 
ments to find out how many compa- 
nies were operating last June 30, 
Their total: 793, which is 89 more 
than a year earlier, 325 more than 
at the end of World War II, and 
nine times the number in business 
in 1900. 

Distribution of the companies by 
states showed that Texas leads as 
home for 215 companies. Louisiana 
is second with 80; South Carolina 
third with 29, and Illinois fourth 
with 28. Pennsylvania and New 
York shared fifth place with 26 com- 
panies each. 

For cities with home offices, 
Dallas, Texas, leads with 79; Hous- 
ton has 38, New Orleans 35, and 
Fort Worth 27. New York and 
Philadelphia each have 21 and Chi- 
cago has 20. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA: 
Interest Increasing in Near East 


Demand for insurance as well as 
premium volume are going up in 
the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, reports John J. Rob- 
erts, vice-president of American 
International Underwriters in that 
part of the world. 

Mr. Roberts, back in U. S. A. on 
leave from his headquarters in 
Rome, said that “probably the most 
direct cause of the increasing de- 
mand for insurance is the financial 
and technological aid being ren- 
dered these countries by the United 
States.” 

Another reason, he reported, was 
the heavier flow of U. S. investment 
capital to new fields of development 
in that area. “In Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, Beirut has become a thriv- 
ing metropolis, partly because of 
its geographical location, its favor- 
able investment laws, and its ener- 
getic inhabitants.” 

Responsible offices in those coun- 
tries are also increasing, he pointed 
out. “It is true that some coverages 
may be judgment rated at head of- 
fice, but it is noted that local under- 
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writers have already formed com- 
mittees for the study of rating and 
coverage of new types of insurance. 

“There is still little doubt that 
as the Near East continues its eco- 
nomic development, insurance of all 
classes will grow to fulfill the gen- 
eral and particular need of every 
insured.” 





Samuel A. Markel, left, chairman of the 
board of American Fidelity & Causualty 


Company presents check to George 
Geyer, president of Geyer & Co., Inc. 
The latter company lead a group of 
investment bankers who underwrote a 
recent subscription offering of 150,000 
shares of American F & C's stock. 





NEW YORK: 
Think—of These Benefits 


In the company noted, in part, 
for its motto “Think,” employees 
were given a list of new sickness 
and accident benefits to think about. 

As last year ended, Thomas J. 
Watson, board chairman for Inter- 
national Business Machines, an- 
nounced to all those employed by 
the company: 

Employees absent because of sick- 
ness or accident will receive $6 
daily (raised from $3) for first 
three days, then full wages or sal- 
ary for six months; 

Hospitalization for themselves or 
their families will be $10 daily for 
35 days, plus $100 for other hospi- 
tal charges; 

An increase of $10 a month in 
retirement benefits so that monthly 
retirement payments will range 
from $85 including Social Security 
for those with ten years of con- 
tinuous service to $250 including 
Social Security for those with 45 
years in IBM; 

Increases would apply to those 
already retired as well as those re- 
tiring in the future. 
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DELAWARE: 
How They Live with du Pont 


Nine out of ten du Pont em- 
ployees own life insurance in addi- 
tion to company plans and 40 per 
cent of them have policies worth 
more than $5,000, according to a 
survey by “Better Living,” the 
company’s magazine for employees. 

The magazine staff polled 2200 
of du Pont’s 90,000 employees to 
check on “living patterns.” Ques- 
tions in the survey ranged from 
car ownership to church member- 
ship and were compared with re- 
sults of a similar study made in 
1948. 

Results: church membership for 
employees rose from 74.7 to 89.3 
per cent; average age of employees 
dropped almost three years; 57.4 
per cent of employees own homes 
compared with 49.6 per cent in 
1948; then 72.8 per cent of the men 
owned cars but now 88.9 per cent 
of all employees have them; and 
over-all savings of du Pont work- 
ers, including life insurance and 
security ownership, have climbed 
appreciably in the five years. 

Average du Pont male employee: 
owns home, an automobile, and 5.3 
major electrical appliances; is 32, 
has 1.8 children. 

Average female employee: 27 
years old, single, drives her own 
automobile, and naturally owns six 
pairs of nylons. 


SAFETY: 
Caution in Color 


“Safety Is No Accident” is the 
title of a new thirteen minute film 
which deals with the problem of 
hazards and accidents on the na- 
tion’s highways. Produced by Vic- 
tor Kayfetz Productions, Inc., this 
color film made use of the exten- 
sive facilities of Markel Service, 
Inc., truck and bus insurers. 

We were impressed by the 
graphic way in which the film de- 
picted the results of carelessness 
on the road. The many tricks of 
the “road hog” and “daredevil” 
were shown up as the deadly ac- 
tions they are. 


Particularly stressed was the |- 


“professional” nature of driving 
done by the truck or bus operator 
as opposed to the amateur pleas- 
ure driver. 











Protect your Business 
with American Surety’s 


3-D policy! 


you never know 







when you may 
suffer loss of money 





... and to help you sell the 

3-D Policy, American Surety is 
running a timely advertisement in 
business magazines . . . reprinted 
on the opposite page. 





“Mailroad to Prorits”—letter-size 
sales message is mailed to our 
agents each month. It gives them 
the facts about one line and offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features the 

3-D Policy. 

Discover how “Mailroad to Prorits” 
can help you! For your free copy, 
just mail the coupon... there’s 
no cost or obligation. 


eS a ae ee a on ee 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your issue of “Mailroad to 
Prorits” featuring the 3-D Puwiicy. 


Name. 








Agency 


Address. 





Street 





City. State. 
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Social Security 


Continued from page 37 


ceiving aid from old-age assis- 
tance funds would be included on 
OASI rolls, whether or not they 
had contributed to the OASI sys- 
tem. 

“With the passage of the origi- 
nal Social Security Act,” Curtis 
pointed out, “it was anticipated 
that the old-age assistance pro- 
gram would be temporary. It is apt 
to be permanent unless some forth- 
right action is taken by the Con- 
gress at this time. I believe that a 
single program should serve not 
the few, but all our aged, and de- 
pendent children. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that minor adjustments can 
enable us to achieve this objective 
and that they are at hand.” 


Another Supporter 


Another strong voice calling for 
universal OASI coverage has been 
the national headquarters of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. This 
organization also has made and 
published extensive studies of the 
social security system. Their rec- 
ommendations include abolishing 
the old-age assistance program af- 
ter the estimated four to five mil- 
lion “unprotected aged” are added 
to OASI rolls. The National Cham- 
ber figures that this extension 
would bring in 12 to 14 million 
wage - earners and self - employed 
workers who are not now included 
under OASI. 

Opposition to the idea of a 
universal OASI has been most 
strongly presented in recent weeks 
by labor groups. Spokesmen for 
both the C.I.O. and A.F.L. were 
quick to condemn the plan as Rep- 
resentative Curtis presented it. 
George Meany, AFL president, 
said the Curtis plan would be-a 
“raid” on the Social Security Trust 
Fund. 

“The only fair and _ honest 
method of providing financial pro- 
tection to the present aged who 
have never contributed to the so- 
cial insurance system,” Meany in- 
sisted, “would be to pay their ben- 
efits out of general government 
revenues derived from general 
taxation, as is the case under the 


dA 


present Public Assistance program 
which Curtis now proposes to 
abolish. To provide them with 
blanket retroactive paid-up insur- 
ance coverage by shifting that tax 
burden to the trust fund and the 
payroll deductions which support 
it would be not merely dishonest, 
but disastrous to the financial in- 
tegrity of the social insurance sys- 
tem and, in the long run, to the 
future security of every Amer- 
ican.” 


Reed's Proposal 


As early as last August, Repre- 
sentative Daniel A. Reed of New 
York, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee which 
studies any social security bills 
and submits them to the full 
House, introduced “at the request 
of the Administration” a measure 
which would bring coverage to ap- 
proximately 10.5 million persons 
not now covered. 

Opinions on the second question 
—whether or not to raise the level 
of OASI benefits—vary widely, to 
say the least. Rep. Curtis has asked 
that minimum benefits under the 
law be raised from $25 a month to 
$45. The Chamber of Commerce at 
first made no _ suggestion for 
changing the present rate, but 
later said minimum payments 
could be raised to $30 if OASI 
were extended to cover all workers 
and all aged. The ALC-LIAA state- 
ment clearly opposed increasing 
the benefit level. | 


Exclude Three Years 


But the benefit question is fur- 
ther complicated by several pro- 
posals which, while not directly 
affecting the minimum payment 
rate, would nevertheless give 
either more cash or more services 
to OASI beneficiaries. Such a pro- 
posal was made by the 12 consul- 
tants in their report to Secretary 
Hobby. Since the worker’s average 
monthly wage now determines the 
rate of benefits he will receive, the 
group proposed that the three 
years in which the worker’s wages 
were lowest (or nonexistent) 
should be excluded when that 
average is determined. The Cham- 


ber of Commerce has also given its 


approval to this change. 





However, the Chamber does not 
approve another suggestion that 
the present taxable wage base 
should be raised above the present 
$3,600. Last December a news re- 
port said that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was considering rais- 
ing this wage base to $4,500 or 
$5,000 so that monthly benefits 
would be lifted by $5 to $10. In 
January the Administration was 
reported considering $4,2C0 as the 
wage base. 

Another indirect rise in OASl 
benefits would be effected by the 
recommendation that the system 
provide payments in case a worker 
is disabled or hospitalized. This 
proposal has not been advocated 
by any leaders or groups recently, 
but it has been condemned in both 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
ALC-LIAA policy statements. 


Maximum Earnings 


The recommendation that. re- 
tired workers be allowed to earn 
more than the present maximum 
of $75 a month before losing their 
OASI check for that month would 
also mean an increase in benefits. 
On this question, though, all in- 
terested leaders have opinions and 
practically all of them want a 
change in the present provision. 
Rep. Curtis would set $1000 in a 
year as the amount a retired 
worker could earn before losing 
his OASI benefits. The Eisenhower 
Administration is reported to fa- 
vor “liberalizing” the present law 
at this point. 

Both the ALC-LIAA and the 
Chamber of Commerce statements 
call for a sliding scale so that a 
retired worker who earns’ more 
than $75 a month will have his 
OASI benefits reduced in propor- 
tion as his income goes above that 
amount. Rep. Reed points out that 
he introduced a bill on this propo- 
sal in Congress in 1952 and that he 
will “certainly support legislation 
to liberalize this discriminatory 
limitation of the present law.” 

The third problem—how the 
funds should be handled—will not 
make many headlines because it is 
such a technical subject. Insur- 
ance executives, however, will rec- 
ognize the problem—should OAST 
accumulate a large reserve fund 
to meet a reasonable portion of 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S OASI RECOMMENDATIONS 

N January 14, President Eisenhower presented to Congress his 
O special message calling for changes in the Social Security Act, 
covering both Old Age and Survivors Insurance and Federal Grants 
to States for public assistance. Summarized below are the principal 
suggestions the President outlined. 

Preface: OASI should continue as a contributory system with 
both worker and employer making payments, and benefits received 
should continue to be related to the individual’s earnings. 

Broader Coverage: Extend OASI to about 10 million people includ- 
ing farmers and farm workers; doctors, dentists, lawyers, architects, 
and other professional groups; State and local governmental em- 
ployees, and several smaller groups. 

Liberalize Retirement Test: Allow beneficiaries to earn $1,000 a 
year without losing OASI benefits, and deduct only one month’s 
benefit for each additional $80 earned. 

Increase Benefits: Figure benefits on a new formula which would 
raise minimum from $25 to $30 and maximum for single person 
from $85 to $98.50. 

Raise Earnings Base: Maximum annual earnings on which OASI 
taxes are paid should go up from $3,600 to $4,200. 

Low Years Eliminated: In figuring a worker’s average monthly 
wage, by which his benefits are fixed, eliminate his four lowest 
earning years. 

Protect the Disabled: Workers who have a “substantial work rec- 
ord” but who become disabled before retirement age should receive 
the benefits to which they would have been entitled if they had 
continued working and retired at 65. 

Costs: Long-term costs for these changes would amount to one- 
half of one per cent of annual payrolls, but OASI taxes can follow 
present schedule for next 15 to 25 years. 

Federal Grants-in-Aid: Federal funds now can pay a maximum 
of $55 on public assistance a State may give to any needy individual. 
The President recommended that the $55 be placed on an average, 
rather than an individual, basis to “enable States to balance high 
payments in cases of acute need against low payments where the 





need is relatively minor.” 











the system’s accrued liability or 
should it pay current benefits out 
of current income without at- 
tempting to set aside funds to 
“insure” payment of future bene- 
fits. At present, an actuarial study 
of OASI by social security officers 
estimates that the system’s ac- 
crued liability ranges between 
$170 and $209 billion. The reserve 
fund as the year ended was about 
$18 billion, leaving an “unfunded” 
accrued liability up to $191 billion. 


Liability Defined 


That same actuarial study de- 
fines this liability as “the dollar 
amount necessary as of a given 
date to pay in the future all ac- 
crued benefits if the system should 
then terminate.” This dollar 
amount will vary, the study points 
out, depending upon “the intent 
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as to what benefit rights will be 
recognized if the system should 
terminate.” 

Of what importance is this “in- 
intent”? The study explains, “If the 
intent under the (OASI) system 
were only to continue payments to 
all on the beneficiary rolls, .. . 
then the accrued liability (present 
value of benefits on the rolls) at 
the end of 1953 is $23 billion, of 
which $19 billion is funded (the 
then trust fund)... . If the intent 
were not only to pay all benefi- 
ciaries in current payment status 
but also to make proportional pay- 
ments to all others who have con- 
tributed, then the accrued liabil- 
ity at the present time is about 
$200 billion, of which $18 billion 
is funded.” 

The ALC-LIAA statement called 
for “adoption of an automatic tax- 
rate formula which would produce 





tax income each year approxi- 
mately equal to estimated benefits 
payments for the year; the OASI 
trust fund then would not increase 
substantially beyond its current 
level.” 

This recommendation is very 
similar to the proposal put forth 
by the Chamber of Commerce, call- 
ing for a “pay-as-you-go” plan that 
would adjust annually the rate for 
OASI payroll deduction so that the 
system’s income would match its 
payments each year. 

Labor leaders have objected that 
this plan would “endanger” the 
trust fund, that workers who have 
paid OASI taxes to build up that 
fund have “rights” that should be 
protected by the fund. Other Con- 
gressional leaders have indicated 
they would favor continuing the 
fund in its present form. Rep. Reed 
said in December, “I believe that 
we should continue the trust fund 
and that we should continue to pay 
benefits on a graduated scale based 
on a wage record.” 


Summary of Study 


To summarize all our accumu- 
lated research as of mid-January, 
we present the following as our 
guesses about the final outcome of 
the current discussions of OASI 
and social security: 

that Congress will amend the 
present Social Security Act during 
this session, but final action won’t 
come until late Spring or early 
Summer. 

that OASI coverage will be ex- 
tended but only to groups which 
will accept it; new workers cov- 
ered may reach President Eisen- 
hower’s figure of 10 million. 

that there will be some increase 
in minimum OASI benefit pay- 
ments but not up to Rep. Curtis’s 
request of $45. 

that Old Age Assistance will not 
be merged with OASI right now 
because leaders expect OAA rolls 
to decrease rapidly and possibly 
disappear without the necessity of 
any Congressional action. 

that retired workers will be al- 
lowed to earn more than $75 with- 
out losing entirely their OASI 
benefits. 

that Congress will not accept a 
pay-as-you-go system for OASI 
and therefore the system’s trust 
fund will be allowed to increase. 
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Better Pay Your Premiums 


Continued from page 25 


Destruction of insurance is just 
one of the many violations of 
basic human rights which have 
become everyday occurrences be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. As is the 
case with everything throughout 
the Soviet orbit, no care is given 
for the individual. All is sub- 
ordinated to the one master plan: 


fulfillment of the Soviet’s de- 
mands. Industry and agriculture, 
the worker, the farmer and the 
housewife are all marshalled into 
one mighty areawide effort on be- 
half of world communism. Those 
who object rashly are cast aside. 
Those who object covertly and 
carefully continue to resist. 

In the over-all master plan of 
Moscow, the role of the captive 
peoples is a large one. The Soviet 
General Staff is careful to evalu- 
ate its strategic position accurate- 
ly. It knows that renewed Soviet 








One of our Group Representatives is just a little feller. Matter of 
fact, he can’t even tell a tall story. 

Maybe that’s why you’ll never catch him sittin’ around the 
office, swappin’ yarns about the high time he had last night. He’d 








rather be out skedaddlin’ around with you, workin’ on a big deal. | 


Fast, too. Put him next to a slightly warm group prospect and .. . 
ever watch a terrier go for a rabbit? Well, that’s our boy Shorty. 


Like he says—belittle it all you want—#more pounce to the ounce is 


the thing that counts. 
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If Shorty’s busy when you call for 
a Zurich Group Specialist, try 
one of our tall boys. They’re 
good in the stretch. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 


American Guarantee and 


Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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aggression, aimed at world con- 
quest, possibly through the un- 
leashing of the dreaded World 
War III, depends to an extent on 
the attitude of the 70 million cap- 
tive people the U. S. S. R. has en- 
slaved since World War II in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. 

If these people, harassed by 
endless material hardships and 
burdened by the excessive tyranny 
of the secret police and Commu- 
nist Party, grow increasingly res- 
tive and hostile toward the Krem- 
lin, the Soviet planners cannot 
count on their being a willing, or 
at best a neutral, force in any 
future World War III. The pos- 
sibility of mass discontent breed- 
ing guerrilla and partisan action 
against the Red Army’s lines of 
supply and communication cannot 
be discounted. It is very likely 
that the Soviet General Staff and 
the rulers in the Kremlin will 
hesitate to launch any contem- 
plated attack on Western Europe 
until the captive people are fully 
consolidated into the Russion war 
machine. 


Not Integrated 


That they are not so integrated 
or consolidated is evident in our 
daily headlines. The “New 
Course” of economic concessions 
towards the satelites, inaugurated 
by Soviet Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov in mid-1953, is clearly aimed 
at conciliating his hostile popu- 
lations. Thus we know that the 
people behind the Iron Curtain 
remain free in spirit, uncowed and 
willing to resist the mental poison 
of their Moscow brainwashers. 

Much of the credit for this is 
due to the American people who, 
through the Crusade for Free- 
dom, have kept alive and prosper- 
ing one agency which has brought 
truth to the captive minds. That 
agency, Radio Free Europe, first 
started operating as a private ven- 
ture three and a half years ago. 
At the time it broadcast ten hours 
weekly into just one satellite— 
Czechoslovakia—using a 7% kilo- 
watt transmitter operating out of 
Frankfurt, West Germany. The 
support which literally millions 
of Americans have given Radio 
Free Europe’s sponsor, the Cru- 
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sade for Freedom, has changed 
all that. 


At present, three and a half 
years later, R. F. E. blasts through 
the Iron Curtain with 22 powerful 
transmitters, the largest one sev- 
eral times more powerful than the 
greatest domestic U. S. radio sta- 
tion. It broadcasts in virtually all 
the languages of captive Central 
and Eastern Europe and it broad- 
casts its messages throughout the 
day and night. Out of locations 
scattered through West Germany 
and Portugal, R. F. E.’s voice can 
be heard by an audience of more 
than seventy million people who 
hunger for the Big Truth it sends 
and who respond to its message. 

That message, aired by the ex- 
iled writers, clergymen, entertain- 
ers, editors and teachers employed 
by R. F. E., is one of hope and 
of encouragement. It tells the 
captive people the truth about the 
Soviet propaganda to which they 
are subjected daily, it names the 
names of police spies and inform- 
ers behind the Iron Curtain; it 
warns the Reds that they shall 
have to pay for their brutalities; 
it brings to the captive people the 
truth of the free world, it tells 
them of the facts of life within 
their own homelands—facts of 
Soviet exploitation which are hid- 
den from them by their puppet 
rulers. 


1954 Plans 


This year, the Crusade for Free- 
dom seeks, along with ten million 





dollars to maintain and expand 
R. F. E., the moral support of 
twenty-five million Americans, 
men and women who will be asked 
to sign Freedom Scrolls, attesting 
to their hope that liberty will soon 
return to all men, throughout the 
whole world. 

That the Soviets do not ignore 
this mass citizen effort on behalf 
of Radio Free Europe can be seen 
in ihe vitriolic attacks already 
Coming from Moscow. Lately, none 
else but the top Soviet propagan- 
Uist, Ilya Ehrenburg, was the man 
0 direct a typical attack on the 
rusade. It foments, he declared, 

orld dissension. Contrasted to a 
recent statement by President 
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Eisenhower, the Red words sound 

hollow, futile and empty. 

Here is what the President said: 
“Every American who joins th's 
Crusade for the support of Radio 
Free Europe can be sure im his 
heart of these things: 

“1. He is supporting the cause of 

peace throughout the world. 

“2. He is helping arm the spirits 
of captive people with hope 
and courage. 

“3. He is helping to keep Central 
and Eastern Europeans strong- 
hearted, nationally proud, de- 
termined to win their own 
way back to freedom. 

"7 urge every American to sup- 
port this independent American 
enterprise dedicated to strength- 
ening the will-to-freedom over- 
seas.” 


No Private Insurance 


Behind the Iron Curtain there 
is no such thing as private insur- 
ance. All is nationalized. No mat- 
ter in which captive state he lives, 
the captive citizen is forced to 
buy insurance and to buy it from 
the state as well. 

In Czechoslovakia, for example, 
the nationalized insurance is ad- 
ministered by the state-run trade 
unions. Proof of its governmental 
character and proof of the gov- 
ernmental nature of the unions is 
the fact that the insurance funds 
appear in the state budget. Here 
premiums are compulsory just as 
they are in Bulgaria. 

By broadcasting such facts 
through the Iron Curtain and in- 
forming us here at home, Radio 
Free Europe is making a dynamic 
effort for peace and freedom, for 
insurance as well as for all other 
segments of our daily lives. And 
that effort has proven effective. 
Refugees who crash through the 
Iron Curtain and letters mailed or 
smuggled to Radio Free Europe 
all say: “keep it up,” “you give 
us hope,” “you spark our will to 
resist.” 

By maintaining that hope and 
that will to resist, Crusade for 
Freedom works to liberate not 
only insurance but also banking. 
real estate values, all commercial 
activities where individual initia- 
tive and enterprise are vital. 
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UNDERWRITERS 





World-wide facilities ... 
Correspondents through- 
out the United States and 
in Canada, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Alaska, 
Hawaiian Islands, Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico. 
Binding authority for 
practically all forms of 
Insurance and Reinsurance. 











Serving Agents, Brokers and 
Insurance Companies since 1921 





South & 


97 William St., New 




















We specialize in 


FLEXIBLE GROUPS 


Professional—Industrial 


@ Income Disability and Hospital 
Expense Plans 


@ Up to $100 Weekly on Profes- 
sional and Trade Assn. Groups 


@ Sickness Benefits Paid up to 2 
Years for Professional Groups 


@ Tailored to Fit Group Needs 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Ve., 
W. Va.,N.C.,S.C.,Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 
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Richard M. Dawson, former vice 
president of the Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named presi- 
dent of the company. 

William T. Harper, president of 
the Maryland Casualty Company 
since 1947, has also been elected 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

H. A. Walters has been appointed 
general manager and secretary 
of the Royal Exchange Group. 
He was formerly an assistant 
general manager. 

E. T. Meredith, executive vice 
president and general manager 
of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Mutual of 
Omaha. 

Vermont Hatch has been elected a 
director of the Unity Fire and 
General Insurance Company. He 
is a member of the law firm of 
White & Case. 

Ridley Watts has been elected a 
member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Watts 
is executive vice president and 
director of Spartan Mills, Inc. 

Alexander Olsen has been elected 
a director of Johnson & Hig- 
gins. He is a vice president of 
the organization. 

Preston Estep, president of Trans- 
it Casualty Company, has been 
elected a director of the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance 
Company. 

Reid White Goldsby has _ been 
elected to the board of direc- 





Richard Rhodebeck, vice president of 
the American International Reinsurance 
Company, has been appointed president 
of American Life Insurance Company. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


tors of the Stonewall Insurance 
Company. 

W. P. Backes has been named sec- 
retary and member of the board 
of directors of the Stonewall 
Insurance Company. 

J. Howard Ditman, comptroller of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company, will retain that posi- 
tion but as a vice president. 

Alfred Enerud, former assistant 
secretary of the Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has 
been advanced to secretary. 

Robert Stinson has been named 
treasurer of the Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. He 
was formerly associate comp- 
troller. 

A. Campbell Miles has been ap- 
pointed deputy United States 
manager of the Royal Exchange 
Group. He was formerly assis- 
tant United States manager. 





Lester C. Layman, executive vice presi- 
dent and director of the Balboa Insur- 
ance Company, has been named presi- 
dent of the company. 


Herbert P. Almgren has been ad- 
vanced from the position of sec- 
retary to that of assistant vice 
president of the Springfield 
Group. 

Clarke Smith, United States mana- 
ger and president of the com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group, has been given 
the additional post of general 
attorney for the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, the British & 
Foreign Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Thames & Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company. 

Kenneth W. O’Leary, former man- 
ager of the Metropolitan and 
Brokerage & Service Depart- 
ments at New York of the North 
British Group, has been named 
secretary in charge of these 
departments. 

Albert E. Prouty has been ap- 

Continued on page 50 





F. Burr Betts, executive vice president 
and treasurer of the Security Life and 
Accident Company, has been elected 
president of the company. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 49 


pointed to the position of comp- 
troller of district agencies for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

T. Edward Nation has been named 
to the post of superintendent of 
agencies in the Fire and Marine 
Agency Department of the Trav- 
elers Fire and The Charter Oak 
Fire Insurance Companies. 

Burgh S. Johnson, controller of 
the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected ad- 
ministrative vice president and 
controller of the company. 

George V. Whitford has _ been 
named vice president of the 
Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia and the Reliance Insurance 
Company. He was formerly a 
secretary of the companies. 

D. D. Morse has been named vice 
president and secretary of the 
Louisville Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company. He was former- 
ly assistant vice president and 
secretary. 

John Kaufman has been named 
general manager of the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation as well’ as sen- 
ior vice president of the Po- 
tomac Insurance Company. 

Joseph Malzo has been promoted 
from mortgage officer to vice 
president of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. 

Eugene H. Pratt has been ad- 
vanced to superintendent of 
agencies in the Fire and Marine 
Agency Department of the 
Travelers Fire and the Charter 
Oak Fire Insurance Companies. 

Carroll F. Herwig has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
in Kansas City, Missouri, for 
the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. 

William M. Rees, vice president of 
the Vigilant Insurance Com- 
pany, a company managed by 
Chubb & Son, has been admitted 
to that firm. 

Laflin C. Jones has been named 
director of Insurance Services 
and Planning the home office of 
the Northwestern Life Insur- 
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Arthur B. Eaton has 
been appointed 
vice president of 
the Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas. He 
was formerly vice 
president of  an- 
other company. 





Fred H. Ludwig, di- 
rector and member 
of Finance Commit- 


tee..of Pennsylyania . 


Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company, 
has been elected 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. 





Frederic M. Peirce 
has been promoted 
to assistant to the 
managing director 
of the Life Insurance 


Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 


John H. Repass of 
E. W. Clark and 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, has been 
named a director of 
the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company. 





George _—_ Holland, 
vice president in 
charge of _ invest- 
ments for The Union 
Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company, has 
been named vice 


~ president and finan- 


cial coordinator. 





Gerhard A. Munch 
has been named as- 
sistant general coun- 
sel of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 
He was formerly as- 
sistant counsel. 





ance Company. He was former- 
ly executive assistant. 

Daniel J. Lyons has been named 
administrative vice president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly a 
second vice president. 

H. Addison Taylor, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Federal Insurance 
Company, a company managed 
by Chubb & Son, has been ad- 
mitted to that firm. 

James T. Phillips, formerly vice 
president of underwriting, has 
been named vice president and 
chief actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

William Bernhard is the newly 
elected vice president of the 
Potomac Insurance Company as 
well as the deputy general at- 
torney of the General Accident 
Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration. He will continue as 
a director of the Potomac. 

Charles W. V. Meares, secretary 
of New York Life Insurance 
Company, has been named vice 
president in charge of person- 
nel. 

John H. Evans has been named 
vice president and manager of 
agencies of the Home Life In- 
surance Company. He was for- 
merly manager of the New York- 
Evans agency, one of the com- 
pany’s leading agencies. 

John F. Dalkin has been elected 
a vice president of the Louis- 
ville Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. 

R. H. Threlfall has been elected 
agency vice president of West- 
ern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly super- 
intendent of agencies. 

W. J. Adams, F. S. A., has been 
appointed vice president and 
secretary of the Canada Life 
Assurance. Company. 

Owen C. Lincoln has been elected 
a vice president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company. He 
was formerly an actuary with 
the company. 

George M. Egbert has been ap- 
pointed to an executive position 
in the home office of the Chero- 
kee Insurance Company. He will 
head the Underwriting Depart- 
ment. 

Raymond G. Shepard, secretary of 
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the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia and Reliance Insurance 
Company, has been named officer 
in charge of the Marine activ- 
ities of the companies. 

Claud S. Gillespie, former assis- 
tant secretary of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Cal- 
ifornia, has been named an as- 
sistant vice president. 

A. B. Halverson has been elected 
an assistant vice president of 
the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California. He was 
formerly an assistant secretary. 

Robert J. Russell has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of 
General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Kenneth C. Smith has been named 
assistant general manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 

Alfred F. Patton has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Bene- 
fits Division in the A & H De- 
partment of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company. 

John B. Chemidlin has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assis- 
tant manager of the accident 
and health department of United 
Pacific Insurance Company. He 
was formeriy an underwriter in 
the department. 

M. M. McGrew has been appoiated 
associate manager of the Live 
Stock Transit Department of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. 

John C. Timmermann has been ap- 
pointed a second vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

George Ryrie has been named as- 
sistant general manager and 
chief actuary of the North 
American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

Dr. William P. Shepard has been 
named a second vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Thomas B. Dippery has _ been 
named claims manager of the 
accident and health department 
of the United Pacific Insurance 
Company. 

Milton W. Mays has joined the 
America Fore Group as director 
of research. He was formerly on 
the staff of Insurance Execu- 
tives Association. 


Continued on page 52 
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TOP MAN ON 
AAV THE TOTEM POLE 


The Life Underwriter of America. 


If family histories were still being recorded 
in this fashion, high man on most family 
totem poles would be their life underwriter. 
For he’s the man most fathers turn to when 
planning the future security of their loved 
ones ... the man whose efforts have contributed 
much toward preserving America’s high 


standard of living. 
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Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY 
M. WQLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 
Franklin 2-4020 
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it’s 
driving me 


NUTS 





But wait ... is the problem outgo 
or income? Seems as though an 
Agency operator can’t do much these 
days about rising overhead. 

So let's examine the other solution 
—more revenue at the same cost. 
The PaciFic NATIONAL Special Agent 
can help you with that. He is in- 
terested in seeing you make money. 
It’s a good policy to take him into 
your confidence. 


And it’s a GOOD POLICY for both 
Agent and Assured that bears this seal 


iy, V SUR S$ 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 51 


Ruth Whitby has been appointed 
editor of the “Patriotic Re- 
porter,” monthly house organ 
for agents representing Patri- 
otic Group of Philadelphia. 

William H. Tallau, Secretary of 
the Commercial Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected president 
of the Association of Casualty 
Accountants and Statisticians. 

Robert Maynard: Toelle has been 


appointed secretary of the 
American Foreign Insurance 
Association. 


H. R. Kendall, co-chairman of the 
board of the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, was 
honored recently in celebration 
of his sixtieth year in the insur- 
ance business. 

Harold C. Conick has retired as 
general attorney of the Royal- 
Liverpool] Insurance Group. 

American Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, has served 
notice of the termination of its 
association in Canada with Se- 
curity Insurance Company of 
New Haven, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia and Reliance In- 
surance Company. 

Western National Insurance Com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company, has been merged 
with the parent company. 

Life Insurance Association of 
America has accepted as mem- 
bers Monarch Life Insurance 
Company, Monumental Life In- 
surance Company, and Mary- 
land and United Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. 

Fidelity and Deposit Company 
Maryland has been authorized 
by the directors to increase the 
company’s capital from $3,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000 by declaring a 
331, per cent stock dividend, 
payable March 31, 1954. 

American Fidelity & Casualty 
Company reports full subscrip- 
tion by rights of the 150,000 
shares of preferred stock re- 
cently announced. , 

Railroad Insurance Association 
has received as members the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
and their affiliates. 

Union Life Insurance Company 
has been licensed to do busi- 
ness in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, and Kansas. 

Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
pany has announced that Mary- 
land, Minnesota, and Pennisyl- 
vania have been added to the 
list of states which have ap- 
proved the merit classification 
plans of the company for private 
passenger automobile insurance, 

Marathon Insurance Company has 
increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $500,000 by the re- 
ceipt of $200,000 in cash and the 
transfer of $100,000 from paid- 
in surplus. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and Reliance Insurance Com- 
pany have announced that the 
Production department will now 
be operated in two divisions. 

Susquehanna Mutual Insurance 
Company has changed its name 
to Gibraltar Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

Olympic Insurance Company has 
increased its outstanding capi- 
tal stock from $700,000 to $1, 
000,000 by the payment of a 
dividend out of paid-in surplus. 

Canton Insurance Office, Ltd, 
Hong Kong, has changed the 
name of the company to Lom- 
bard Insurance Company Ltd. 














Now that boy really inspires me to 9° 

out and sell insurance! Him and the 

fact that I have a wife and four kids 
to support. 
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S we all know, our business 
and a scans has important peri- 
any, ods of advancement —times of 
ates} achievement they might be called. 
any These periods are investment oppor- 
tunities, but each presents new and 
perplexing problems for the _ in- 
vestor. The future must be care- 
fully appraised, as the new may 
replace the old and the old may 
gradually vanish like the street car 


pany 
:Usi- 
‘gia, 


-om-} nd the carriage business. 
ary- 

isyl- 

= Analogy In Nature 


ition} Such periods of advancements 
vate fare like a large and powerful wave 
ince, fof an incoming tide. As the tide 
- has qstarts coming in the encroachment 
from §0n the sandy shore is gradual, but 
> ye- flow and then a more powerful wave 
i the Jill reach far beyond the marks left 
yaid- jby the smaller ones. So it is with 
our economy—the extra stimulus, 
phia injected into the normal and rather 
(‘ems gradual growth, comes from some 
- the @uew and greater force, a new indus- 
try coming of age or the revitaliz- 
ing of an old one. Like the force of 
a wave, however, the new stimulant 
will be destructive to some seg- 
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Bie ments of the economy, while bene- 
ting the vast majority. Here is 
where the investor must keep an 

has pen mind. 

capi- 

. $1,- 

of a Ford Dynamo 

‘plus. 

Ltd, An example of such a dynamic 

| thePeriod, that occurred prior to the 

Lom- First World War, was when the 


td. futomobile industry “became of 
te” and went on a big time pro- 
luction basis. That was when Ford 
ecided to make automobiles in 
uantities, to make them at a price 
ost people could pay and to stimu- 
ate the consumer market through 
haying a minimum of five dollars a 
, F4yY—yuite a wage in those days— 
{ 0the most unskilled workers in his 
rganization. This new industry 
ted like a dynamo on the econo- 
My, spreading its driving power of 
ass production and good wages 
hroughout the busines structure of 
he country. 


— 


Similarly, the rejuvenation of the 
a te ntertainment field by the coming 
> kids f radio in the early twenties, fol- 


Pwed by the “talking pictures.” 
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uvestmemnts... 





By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


These were great events and opened 
new vistas for the far seeing busi- 
ness man and investor. Actually, 
radio was one of the first steps in 
the electronics field that now is it- 
self an important propelling force 
of a probable new wave of progress. 

The came the expansion and dis- 
coveries of organic chemistry be- 
fore the late World War, which 
gave us the rapidly growing plastic 
field, followed during the war by 
vast new discoveries in medical 
science. 


More recently television has 
spread over the country, stimulat- 
ing production in many lines and 
holding out promise of even greater 
things to come. Electronics has 
made possible the automatic factory 
and the calculating machines cap- 
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able of solving in hours, problems 
that formerly took years. Such 
progress, awe inspiring as it is, has 
merely removed some of the veneer 
from the curtain of mystery that 
covers the future. 


New Vistas Appear 


With all these new materials, new 
products, new methods, and with 
new leads to follow and new fields 
of endeavor to open, we may easily 
be on the threshold of an expand- 
ing economy unique in history. Its 
potentialities would appear to be 
far beyond those older periods of 
activity sparked by the automobile, 
radio and organic chemistry. 


To the investor all these chang- 
ing times, both past and present, 
are of the utmost importance. He 
needs to realize that the American 
horizon is expanding rapidly and 
that the American market is chang- 
ing. No longer can he assume that 
the past success of a company 
means continued success. Some in- 
dustries are being outmoded, some 
may remain static for a while, some 
may disappear, but others will ad- 
just to the new surge of a time of 
achievement. 


As pointed out in a previous 
article (January, ’54, SPECTATOR), 
those managements with a zest for 
progress are the probable leaders 


Continued on page 54 
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IT’S NO SECRET 


Why try to keep a good thing under your hat? When 
your company has some solid selling points, it’s time 
to shout and here are a few of the things Bankers Na 
tional would like to shout about. For one thing, we're 
now in our second quarter century. We didn’t get 
started until 1927, but our insurance in force is now 
over a quarter of a billion dollars! Each year, new 
business written shows a noteworthy increase. This, we 
unhesitatingly proclaim, is a tribute to the work of our 
agents and to the close cooperation of the home oftice 


force. 


ankers National 


Life Insurance Company 


MONTCLAIR, i. J 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY. President 
W. J. SIEGER. V. P. & Supt. ef Agencies 
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Investments 


Continued from page 53 


of the future. Give such manige- 
ments the product possibilities held 
out by the discoveries of chemistry, 
electronics, and the atom with its 
fission by-products, and you would 
appear to have a winning combina- 
tion. 


Faith Essential 


With these exceptional oppor- 
tunities before us it is difficult to 
believe the prediction of an abysmal 
American depression recently of- 
fered by Colin Clark, an Australian 
economist of note. It is always pos- 
sible, of course, for temporary con- 
ditions in money, credit, inventory 
prices and foreign trade to cause a 
business recession that would take 
some time to adjust. But to merit 
the adjective “abysmal,” a loss of 
confidence is also required. 

This latter factor contributed im- 
portantly to the depression of the 
thirties, but then we were under 
the illusion that we were in a ma- 
ture economy with little or no 
further growth. The “times of 
achievement” which preceded and 
followed the period show, in proper 
perspective, just how absurd the 
illusion was. Barring such a lapse 
of confidence, any recession which 
we may encounter should be re- 
garded as a mere episode in a his- 
tory of continued progress. 


Adjust, Eliminate, Add 


Regardless of predictions, the in- 
vestor must adjust, eliminate and 
add to investment portfolios so as 
to grow with a world that above all 
else is going through a period of 
social and economic change. In the 
belief that the world will continue 
to progress and that further waves 
of advancement will arrive, the su!- 
plus funds of the investor should 
continue to supply the fuel so es- 
sential to aggressive management 
in the discovery, production and 
growth of new products with which 
to serve new markets. Such 2 com- 
bination will make the mos‘ of 4 
Time of Achievement. 
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N. Y. Workmen's Comp. Data 


A comprehensive review and 
analysis. of the administration of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
in New York State is the subject 
of a new book, “Forces That Spiral 
Workmen’s Compensation Costs.” 

The author, Dr. Joseph S. Keip- 
er, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the Graduate School of 
Business, New York University, 
notes that his book deals primarily 
“with the anatomy of compensa- 
tion payments.” His findings indi- 
cating that New York experience 
is different from trends in other 
states, are pin-pointed by facts such 
as these: the trend of disabling in- 
juries in the State of New.York is 
not only higher than that of the 
United States, but is sharply con- 
trary to that trend in certain types. 


For Further Information Circle 98 on Card. 


Life Investments—U. S., Can. 


A new LOMA publication “In- 
vestments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada,” has been announced. The 
purpose of the book is to provide 
students of life insurance with a 
general introduction to the invest- 
ment policies and practices of the 
life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. 

Among its chapter headings are: 
“Methods of Investment Acquisi- 
tion,” “Public Utility Securities,” 
and “The Valuation of Assets.” 


For Further Information Circle 99 on Card. 


Electrical Code Ready 


The 1953 National Electrical 
Code, prepared by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
being distributed. 
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Nationally known and accepted, 
the code covers electric wiring and 
apparatus and is complete with de- 
tails on all phases of the subject 
from wiring design and protection 
to special conditions for installing 
equipment. Tables, diagrams, and 
examples are included. 

For Further Infermation Circle 100 on Card. 


Decollator Speeds Business 

A “Waterfall Decollator’” has 
been developed to meet the needs of 
business for a fast efficient ma- 
chine to separate continuous mul- 





Separates Forms 


tiple-part forms and carbon, ac- 
cording to its manufacturer, Moore 
Business Forms, Inc. 

The new machine, called the 
fastest separator for continuous, 
multiple-part forms, separates up 
to 500 feet of forms a minute. A 
typical time requirement is 40 sec- 
onds to decollate a two part-250 
form strip. 


For Further Information Circle 101 on Card, 


SBA Speaks on Fire Prevention 


“No building is more fireproof 
than the work carried on inside it,” 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corre- 
sponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











according to a new leaflet published 
by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Emphasizing that the first con- 
sideration in a fire prevention pro- 
gram is the arrangement of the 
buildings comprising the plant as 
well as layout in the plant, the 
pamphlet points up the importance 
of good housekeeping, and alert and 
trained personnel if a good fire 
record is to be maintained. 


For Further Information Circle 102 on Card. 


Records, Index Data Studied 


A free booklet on office records 
has been made available by the 
Parsons Paper Company. This 
study on the efficient making and 
maintaining of business, profes- 
sional and government records is 
called, “What You Need in Record 
Keeping Papers and Index Papers 
and Index Cards.” 

The booklet offers informa'ion 
on organizing and maintaining a 
program of adequate records, buy- 
ing forms, kinds of paper neces- 
sary for various types of forms, 
and the length of time records 
should be kept. 


For Further Information Circle 103 on Card. 


Audio-Visual Aids Listed 


“Films Focused On,” a compre- 
hensive listing of motion pictures 
Continued on page 56 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 55 


and filmstrips useful to the life in- 
surance business, has been pub- 
lished by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. It describes not only 
audio-visual aids on life insurance 
but encompasses also the fields of 
general public relations, human re- 
lations, health and safety, money 
and finances, office procedure and 
salesmanship. 

The listings are designed for 
showing before school, club, and 
employee audiences, and in more 
specialized areas, before trainees 
and career-seekers. 

For Further Information Circle 104 on Card. 


Magnetic Belt Carries Dictation 


A completely electronic dictating 
machine, called by its manufac- 
turer the first dictation machine to 
employ endless magnetic features, 
has been introduced. 

The basic principle of this prod- 
uct of the Peirce Dictation Systems 
is magnetic recording on an end- 
less belt. Since no stylus is neces- 





Endless Magnetic Dictation 


sary, only the dictator’s words are 
reproduced. Corrections can _ be 
made. over the original dictation 
and automatic backspacing for the 
transcriber is possible. 


For Further Information Circle 105 on Card. 


Basic Text for Servicemen 
“Principles of Insurance and Re- 
lated Government Benefits for Ser- 
vice Personnel” is a revised edition 
of the text used at West Point and 
Annapolis, enlarged to include dis- 
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cussion of verious government 
benefits available to servicemen 
such as survivor benefits, Social 
Service, VA, etc. 

The five main divisions of the 
book deal with life insurance, gov- 
ernment survivor benefits, life in- 
surance programming, property 
and casualty insurance, and insur- 
ance associations catering to ser- 
vice personnel. The component 
parts of each division are consid- 
ered in detail with the aim of 
analyzing the need for protection 
of both the serviceman and his 
family. 

For Further Information Circle 106 on Card. 


Terms In Six Languages 


A dictionary of insurance and 
shipping terms and expressions in 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Danish has been pre- 
pared. “Six-Lang-Lex” is a con- 
cise handbook presented to supply 
the need for a source which will 
give the meaning of a foreign term 
or expression, taking into consid- 
eration the technical language of 
the subjects. 

The size of the book makes it 
convenient to handle and the format 
simplifies the finding of the ap- 
propriate translation. (Additional 
time should be allowed for receiv- 
ing information about this book 
since it is published in London.) 


For Further Information Circle 107 on Card. 


Have A Winning Matchbook? 


Don’t hide your light under a 
bushel! Entries are being sought 
for the second annual book match 
advertising awards promoted to re- 
ward distinguished use of match 
books for advertising by the Match 
Industry Information Bureau. 

Entries are classified by indus- 
try represented and will be judged 
on the basis of design and effective- 
ness for the advertiser. 

Entry blanks for the contest, 
which closes February 15, 1954, are 
available upon request. 

For Further Information Cirele 108 on Card. 


Manhattan Lists Features 


“31 Manhattan Life Features,” 
as the title denotes, is a booklet 
outlining a number of Manhattan 
Life’s benefits, policywise. Among 
the advantages of the company are 


given: all annuities are participat- 
ing, term plans are provided for 
applicants to and including age 64, 
and waiver of premium benefit in- 
cluded without specific extra charge 
in all standard policy issues whether 
applicant is male or female. 


For Further Information Circle 109 on Card. 


Insert Strips Easily Typed 

A new size, plastic, Strip Tab- 
bing, with pica spaced blank in- 
sert strips is being introduced by 





Pica-Spaced Tabs 


the G. J. Aigner Company. The 
tabbing is designed to end the use 
of the soft roller by the typist 
when typing the titles on blank in- 
sert strips. 

Therefore, both the tabbing and 
the blank inserts are exactly two 
and three picas deep which permits 
the use of the line space lever to 
center when typing the titles on 
blank inserts. 


For Further Information Circle 110 on Card. 


Accident Investigator Data 


The “Traffic Accident Investi- 
gator’s Manual” is a new publica- 
tion covering the basic problems 
confronted by the traffic accident 
investigator at the operational 
level. 

Published by the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, the 
textbook contains more than 100 
photographs, charts, tables, and 
diagrams. 

Among the chapter headings are: 
Legal Responsibilities in Connec- 
tion with Traffic Accidents, Ques- 
tioning Drivers and Witnesses, 
Clues Useful in Accident Investiga- 
tion, and Photography in Accident 
Investigation. 


For Further Information Circle L111 on Cacd. 


Tobacco: Seed To Cigarette 


Of particular interest to under- 
writers dealing with coverages on 
tobacco products is an 18-page 
brochure titled, “The Tobacco In- 
dustry in the Southeastern States.” 

Released by the South-Eastern 
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Underwriters Association, the trea- 
‘ise is well illustrated with photo- 
zraphs and gives detailed informa- 
tion concerning the procedures 
involved from planting the seed- 
beds to producing cigarettes and 
other tobacco products, as well as 
the historical and economic aspects 
of tobacco, leaf culture, and such 
special features as combustibility 
of dry leaf tobacco. 

For Further Information Circle 112 on Card. 


Photocopies in 45 Seconds 


An electric, typewriter-size, 
photocopying machine, “Develop,” 
that is said to reproduce black-on- 
white duplicates in under 45 sec- 
onds, is being distributed by Cop- 
ease Company. 

The operation involves insertion 
of the original to be copied plus a 
sheet of negative paper into the 
machine. The negative is then re- 





Photocopies With Speed 


inserted through another slot with 
a sheet of positive paper. 

No special lighting, darkroom or 
extra accessories are necessary. 
Copies may be of any length and in 
widths up to 14 inches, single or 
double sided, in legal or double legal 
size on regular, airmail or trans- 
parent paper or card stock. 

For Further Information Circle 113 on Card. 


Should Schools Be Liable? 


The problem of the school dis- 
trict’s lack of legal liability is the 
subject of a booklet prepared by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators of the National 
Education Association. It points 
out that both pupils and school em- 
ployees frequently suffer hardship 
due to the common-law principle 
that school districts and _ school 
hoards cannot be held legally liable 
for injuries resulting from acci- 
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dents in and about the school or 
negligent acts of the school officers. 
Pros and cons on the advantages 
of changing the law are cited and 
those in authority in schools are 
urged to study their local laws and 
seek counsel when necessary. 
For Further Information Circle 114 on Card. 


Films Train Traffic Officers 


The Traffic Institute of North- 
western University has announced 
two new police traffic training films. 

The first of these, “Hit-and-Run 
Investigation,” highlights funda- 
mental activities of a complete hit- 
and-run accident investigation. The 
second film, “Signals and Ges- 
tures,” deals with the problem of 
communication between the point- 
and-intersection officer and _ the 
driver, and is intended to provide 
a base for uniform sign language 
throughout the police service. Ap- 
propriate manuals are _ included 
with each shipment of the film. 


For Further Information Circle 115 on Card. 


Small Fire Engine Developed 


A new, small size fire engine, the 
Ranger, has been announced by 
Willys Motors for service over 
rough terrain in outlying areas 
where a major fire truck would be 
too expensive to use. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the Ranger is capable of pumping 
500 gallons of water a minute at a 
pressure of 120 pounds per square 
inch. In recent tests at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, the Ranger extinguished four 
separate fires in less than ten 
minutes. 


For Further Information Circle 116 on Card. 


How To Get That Signature 


As the title denotes, “Ten Trails 
to Sales,” is a book designed to 
instruct anyone concerned with 
selling in profitable sales theory 
as well as the practical applica- 
tion of the philosophy. 

Noting that the three require- 
ments of successful selling are a 
good product, seeing enough buy- 
ers, and asking for the order, Mr. 
De Armond, the author, concludes 
that “asking buyers in the right 
way to buy what you are selling, 
adding head to leg work” is of 
prime importance. 


For Further Information Circle 117 on Card. 
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Wo osty birthday cards are 
a REMEMBERED because 
i they are different. Folks 

> like to receive them. 
Color - clever - unique. 





INQUIRE 
POSTLETHWAITE CO., INC. 
Dept.C 17 East 14th St. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 











WANTED-COMPTROLLER 


A newly organized Midwest Stock Legal Reserve Com- 
pany writing ordinary and group life, accident, health 
and hospital. Desires experienced home office man 
to assume responsible duties including supervision of 
home office operation. Send replies to Box 59 


The Spectator Phila. 39, Pa. 




















| MEN of VIRGINIA | 





Vision 





Twenty-seventh president, 
he led his nation to victory in 
a war to make the world 
“safe for democracy.” Bril- 
liant student of government, 
Wilson envisioned the ultimate 
peace of the world through 
the League of Nations. 


Likewise, because of vision 
the men of the Life of Vir- 
ginia see better things for 
themselves, their policyown- 
ers and their company in the 
broader ownership of life in- 
surance. 


And through this motivation 
they set last year a new rec- 
ord of life insurance sold by 
this 82-year-old company. 


THE LIFE ~22~" 
OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND » ESTABLISHED 1871 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Is Life Insurance Too Expensive ?—Part 1 


INCE the advent of high income 
and estate taxes, life insurance 
underwriters have been deluged 
with all sorts of plans and schemes 
which would tend to show how pur- 
chasers of life insurance might use 
their dollars more effectively in 
providing protection for their es- 
tates and beneficiaries. 

Some of the suggestions offered 
are sound and warrant careful con- 
sideration by life insurance pur- 
chasers. On the other hand, recom- 
mendations have been made in 
certain cases that are extremely 
questionable as to the results prom- 
ised. It is necessary, therefore, for 
every life insurance underwriter to 
give close scrutiny to all such pro- 
posals before presenting them to 
their clients. 


Plans Are Numerous 


It would be impossible to describe 
all such plans and schemes in an 
article of this character. To fully 
cover their many advantages and 
disadvantages would be out of the 
question. After all, that is not the 
intent of the author. | 

A great majority of such pro- 
posals are based on the following 
premise: That it is difficult to carry 
adequate life insurance protection 
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because: (1) -high income taxes 
consume a large percentage of earn- 
ings available for the payment of 
premiums; (2) high estate taxes 
consume a large percentage of the 
death benefit required for proper 
security; and (3) inflation in- 
creases the amount of coverage 
needed. 

Life insurance underwriters and 
their clients are reading similar 
statements every day. What must 
be their reaction? Naturally, they 
must get the impression that life in- 
surance has become too expensive, 
and that some special plan must be 
found to reduce the cost of protec- 
tion. 

No one will be so foolish as to 
deny that present-day costs are far 
in excess of those of the past. On 
the other hand, the net cost of life 
insurance protection has varied lit- 
tle over the years. Therefore, it 
will be the purpose of this article 
to prove beyond any question of 
doubt that life insurance is no more 
expensive today than it was before 
the advent of high income and es- 
tate taxes—that is from a compara- 
tive point of view. 

Any life insurance underwriter 
who does not believe that this is 
true will soon find himself agreeing 
with his prospective clients when 


they contend that they cannot af- 
ford to purchase the amount of life 
insurance protection that they need 
and desire. 

An examination of a_ special 
memorandum prepared by a well- 
known tax authority on this sub- 
ject may be of interest. In brief, 
this memorandum assumes: 


(1) That the taxpayer is in the 
50 per cent income tax 
bracket, and the 33 1/3 per 
cent estate tax bracket. 


(2) That to carry $100,000 of 
net life insurance protection 
on his life, this taxpayer 
would have to use earnings 
sufficient to purchase $300,- 
000 face amount of life in- 
surance. 


This is how it works: 

In order to have $100,000 of net 
protection, after the payment of a 
33 1/3 per cent estate tax, this tax- 
payer would have to purchase $150,- 
000 of insurance on his life. In 
order to purchase $150,000 of such 
insurance, he would have to earn 
twice the premium for $150,000— 
that is, because of the 50 per cent 
income tax. Hence, if the annual 
premium for the insurance were 
$40 per $1,000, it would cost $6,000 
a year to purchase a policy for 
$150,000. To have $6,000 left after 
paying the 50 per cent income tax, 
he would have to earn $12,000, 
which would be sufficient to pur- 
chase $300,000 of face amount of 
insurance on his life. 


Additional Protection 


The memorandum then goes on 
to show how additional life insur- 
ance protection may be obtained by 
various means—such as having the 
policy purchased by a trust, a corpo- 
ration or by some person other than 
the insured. 

It is not the intention of this 
article to criticize any of the state- 
ments made, or the suggestions of- 
fered, in this memorandum. The 
information as presented is entire- 
ly true and the suggested proposals 
might be used very effectively by 
many estate owners who need addi- 
tional protection. 

On the other hand, if the fore- 
going information is given carefu! 
analysis, it will be found that the 
whole story is not told by any 
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means, and, in certain respects, it 
is somewhat misleading. 

In the first place, the statement 
is made that the taxpayer will have 
only $6,000 a year out of $12,000 
earned for the purpose of purchas- 
ing insurance on his life. Hence, 
he can purchase a policy for only 
$150,000, instead of $300,000. No 
one will deny that this is true. How- 
ever, it might be advisable to look at 
another phase of this problem— 
namely, comparative results. 


Another Aspect 


Assume that this. taxpayer, who is 
in the 50 per cent income tax brack- 
et, wishes to purchase food, cloth- 
ing, or to increase the value of his 
estate through the acquisition of 
stocks, bonds and other types of 
investments. He will still have only 
$6,000 of net income out of the top 
$12,000 earned to use for this pur- 
pose. 

Assume, again, that this taxpay- 
er, who is in the 33 1/3 per cent 
estate tax bracket, does increase 
the value of his estate by purchas- 
ing stocks, bonds or some other 
type of investment. Any such in- 
vestment will be subject to tax at 
the top bracket, thus leaving only 
66 2/3 per cent for his heirs. 

So, why single out life insur- 
ance? The 50 per cent income tax 
bracket and the 33 1/3 per cent 
estate tax bracket have no greater 
impact on life insurance than they 
do on any other form of property— 
that is, from a comparative basis. 

Every life insurance underwriter 
should get this point fixed firmly in 
his mind. By so doing, he will sub- 
stantially increase his confidence 
when questions of taxes and infla- 
tion arise in his selling procedures. 

The following tables should be 
helpful in obtaining a better under- 
standing of the foregoing problem: 


Table A 


In this table it will be assumed 
that the taxpayer is in the 50 per 
cent income tax bracket, and the 
33 1/8 per cent estate tax bracket. 
Out of the top $12,000 earned, he 
uses the $6,000 of net income after 
tax to purchase some investment, 
other than life insurance. He is able 
to earn 8 per cent gross, or 114 per 
cent net, on his investment. The 
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TABLE A 





Net Estate Value 


Years Accumulated Fund 
| eis See CUE ee eo RBEMRE OPER Foon $ 6,000 .......ecerecccceccceeee $ 4,000 
Be nda vin neccewn eee pe | eee ere oe Oe 20,916 
9 ot os cc ri ccccueneeatn MEE as os vn che weatent tiuan’s 43,448 
GW ied hc ceweeedudventeie POR BD nnn cvdece cdadenesensiedace 67,652 
OS ic ain coronene SARS. cccetccentaains auieiomns 93,796 
SO eve bekic se de laws eee eeee 182,940 ...c.cccccrceecccccccees 121,960 
Be isc ect arte ccc s ele eee DOG AUG ais os Salas + vinibie Samnee ies 152,304 
OOP cnc catanee, caeaene centre SPRUE ss ccs da nccuvcsGescednens 184,992 

TABLE B 
Excess Protection 

Age Face Value Net Estate Value To Age 

occ cad) seas Sea ee? ee ere 67 
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accumulated fund and its net estate 
value would be as top, above. 


Table B 


In this table it will be assumed 
that the taxpayer is in the 50 per 
cent income tax bracket, and the 
33 1/3 per cent estate tax bracket. 
Out of the top $12,000 earned, he 
uses the $6,000 of net income after 
tax to purchase life insurance pro- 
tection (endowment at age 85). 
The amount of protection and its 
net estate value which is available 
immediately upon the payment of 
the first premium would be as bot- 
tom, above. 

Example: In Table A, it will be 
seen that $6,000 a year accumu- 
lated at 1% per cent net after in- 
come tax would amount to $277,488 
in 35 years, and have a net estate 
value after estate taxes of $184,992. 
In Table B, it will be seen that 
$6,000 a year used to purchase life 
insurance protection at age 35 
would provide immediately $276,- 
625, which would have a net estate 
value after estate taxes of $184,417. 
Hence, the life insurance plan 
would provide an excess of protec- 
tion for nearly 35 years—at least 
until age 69. 

It will be noted that no compari- 
son has been made of the accumu- 
lated fund and the life insurance 
cash values. This has been avoided 
intentionally. It would be folly to 
contend that the life insurance cash 
values would exceed the accumu- 
lated fund. Life insurance protec- 


tion does cost something, and no 
insured expects to have his cake 
and eat it. 

As previously stated, however, 
the sole purpose of this article is to 
show that life insurance protection 
is no more expensive today than it 
was before the advent of high in- 
come and estate taxes—that is, 
from a comparative point of view. 
It is believed that this has been 
accomplished. 

There are also many other fac- 
tors that make the life insurance 
plan much more effective for the 
protection of the estate and the 
beneficiaries : 

(1) Life insurance policies con- 
tain valuable settlement options 
under which the insured may pro- 
vide guaranteed life and instalment 
incomes for his beneficiaries. 

(2) Life insurance proceeds paid 
to named beneficiaries in the form 
of income, other than interest only, 
are entirely free from income tax 
—both principal and interest. 

(3) Life insurance proceeds paid 
to named beneficiaries are exempt 
from the cost of administration and 
trust fees. 

(4) Life insurance values are, in 
most cases, exempt from the claims 
of creditors. 

And, above all: 

(5) The life insurance estate is 
created immediately upon the pay- 
ment of the first premium. 


(Part two of this study will appear next 
month.) 
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MULTIPLE LOCATION FORMS 


Forms 1 and 5 


Fire and Material Damage 


Q. What companies write this 
policy? 
‘A. Fire. 


Q. How is it written? 


A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What perils are insured 
against? 


A. The perils of fire, lightning, 
and all extended cover forms in- 
cluding windstorm, explosion, riot 
and civil commotion, sprinkler 
leakage may be covered. 


Q. What property is insured? 


A. Merchandise, supplies, fur- 
niture and fixtures and assured’s 
interest in improvements and bet- 
terments to buildings in branch 
stores, retail stores, distribution 
points and warehouses (and ma- 
chinery incidental to them). Under 
single ownership—a minimum of 
two locations required. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 
A. This policy does not cover 
(a) buildings, motor vehicles, 
property in transit, or property at 
or in fairs or expositions; (b) ma- 
chinery (other than leased equip- 
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ment) on the premises of any man- 
ufacturing plant owned or con- 
trolled by the insured; (c) at any 
location where the insured had 
property as above described which 
was not declared to this company 
at the inception of the insurance. 
Banks, barber shops, beauty par- 
lors, cotton risks firms, grain risks, 
hotels, laundries, most petroleum 
risks, shoe repair shops and thea- 
tres are ineligible. This form is 
also subject to most of the limita- 
tions in the standard Fire policy. 


Rates 
Q. What are the annual rates? 


A. The premium named in the 
policy is provisional only (This 
premium shall not be less than 
$500). The specific rates at the va- 
rious locations are used as a basis 
for computing the average rate. 

Deposit premiums are based 
upon average values of ten months 
(or one year)—various credits are 
available, based upon number of 
locations and loss ratios. 


eatin 


There were formerly two mul- 
tiple location forms associations. 
The majority of Fire companies is- 
suing these policies subscribed to 
the “Escott” Plan, while the other 
group of underwriters used what 
is known as the “Deviation” plan. 
These separate groups were dis- 
banded in 1953 and practically all 


ot the Fire Companies now sub- 
scribe to the rules and forms rec- 
ommended by the National Insur- 
ance Service Organization. 

An annual minimum premium of 
$500 is required, $1,500 for three- 
year policies under Form 1. The 
advance charge is computed on 
average values at all locations for 
the ten months (twelve if avail- 
able) just prior to the inception of 
the policy. Values at secondary 
locations must equal at least 106 
per cent of total values, this rule 
is waived if there is $50,000 at any 
one secondary location. 

Form 1 requires that the in- 
sured shall report to the company 
not later than thirty (30) days 
after the last day of each month 
the exact location of all property 
covered, the total value of such 
property at each location and all 
specific insurance in force at each 
of such locations on the last day 
of each month. 

At the time of any loss, if the 
insured has failed to file with the 
company reports of values as 
above required, the policy, subject 
otherwise to all its terms and con- 
ditions shall cover only at the 
locations and for not more than 
the amounts included in the last 
report of values, filed prior to the 
loss. As this form contains the 
100 per cent co-insurance clause, 
failure to report full values will 
result in the pro-rating of any 
claims and only that portion of 
any loss will be paid that amount 
last reported bore to actual values 
at that time. 


Verification of Values 


This company must be permitted 
at all reasonable times during the 
term of the policy, or within a 
year after its expiration, to inspect 
the property covered and to ex- 
amine the insured’s books, records 
and such policies as they relate to 
any property covered hereunder. 
This inspection and/or examina- 
tion does not waive or in any man- 
ner effect any of the terms. 


Underlying Insurance 


Specific insurance may be re- 
tained to cover non-fluctuatin: 
values if desired. This plan wa; 
often followed for purpose of ef- 
fecting savings; items of propert: 
other than merchandise and pror- 
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erty at sprinklered locations may 
be written separately for terms 
of three or five years at substan- 
tial reductions. However, recent 
changes in the multiple location 
form rules permit writing these 
policies as term insurance with 
usual credits on that portion of the 
coverage applying on furniture, 
fixtures and improvements at all 
premises and on merchandise in 
sprinklered risks. This change has 
eliminated most of the specific in- 
surance formerly carried, except 
coverage on machinery at manu- 
facturing plants and on risks that 
have such concentration of values 
that underwriters are unwilling to 
accept the large exposures. 

However, form 1 may be written 
for only three years, hence some 
further saving can be effected un- 
der five-year specific policies. Any 
specific insurance carried is indi- 
cated in the blanks used for report 
values and the amount so insured 
is deducted when premium charges 
are computed. 

Form 5 is not a reporting con- 
tract. It is designed for those risks 
having a number of locations and 
whose contents do not fluctuate as 











We're not to use you in our TV insur- 

ance commercials anymore. Nobody 

can think of coverage when they see 
you. 





to overall values but are being 
periodically transferred from one 
premises to another. An excellent 
example of the need for Multiple 
Location form 5 is a grocery chain 
with one warehouse and a number 
of stores. The warehouse is grad- 
ually filled to capacity during the 
week, by Friday night most of the 
stock is transferred to the stores 
for the extensive sales on Satur- 
day. While values fluctuate as to 
individual locations, the overall 
inventory remains fairly constant. 


Form 5 provides an overall limit 
of protection applying on property 
at ali listed premises, it may be 
written with either 90 per cent 
or 100 per cent co-insurance, in- 
surance requirements are based 
upon the total values at all loca- 
tions. This form does not require 
monthly reports to be made to the 
insurance company. It is only nec- 
essary that insurance be main- 
tained in sufficient amounts to 
satisfy co-insurance. Form 5 is 
limited to one year. 


Automatic Coverage—New 
Locations 


Forms 1 and 5 provide auto- 
matic coverage on new locations 
acquired by the policyholder after 
the inception of the insurance. Un- 
der form 1 values at the new prem- 
ises must be included in subse- 
quent reports to the company. 
Form 5 requires the company be 
advised of the additional exposure 
within thirty days. 


Savings and Reductions That 
May be Effected 


Reference to a number of tables 
Continued on page 62 
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Life Underwriter 
Training Council 

is doing a great job 
for Life of Georgia. 
200 of our fieldmen 


are now taking courses. 


Life of Georgia | 
had 300 enrollees — 
the fourth largest | 
company group in 


the entire country. 
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“People must feel 
before they see.. Ae : 
when this happens they are aroused to ection: 


Washington's significant words strike home 
to the man who feels and as a consequence 
sees—now is the time to act, in order to 
provide himself a profitable future. We have 
opportunities in the rich region west of the 
Mississippi, for the type of man geared to 
general agent capacity. Information about 
yourself will be held in strictest confidence. 

National Reserve's present one hundred 
and fifty-five million dollar organization is 
| moving ahead in a tremendous expansion 
development. Send now for detailed infor- 
mation without obligation. 


Write W. E. Moore, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka sis 
S. oe Chm. of the Board. H. O. Chapman, Pres. 




















Over a Billion Dollars Life Insurance in Force 
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‘SUPPORT JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT IN YOUR CITY! 
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PAUL REVERE 


offers quality disability protection 

















THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD For your convenience . . . 


The reply card provided with The 
Spectator's Products and Services 
Department on page 56 of this issue, 
can be used also to obtain addi- 


tional information about the items 





which are followed by card numbers. 






































55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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| (ear this out : 
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£ IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A : 
; MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 
i Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving i 
; one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- i 
: tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. } 
t You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable i 

service, without obligation. 

- ets Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. k 
NAME 
t STREET & NO. } 
- CITY STATE I 
i MAIL TODAY TO BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
* State Mutual Life Assurance Company 1 
% OF WORCESTER, .MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Coverage and Forms 


Continued from page é1 


is necessary to determine possible 
reductions and savings available 
under these Multiple Location 
forms. Credits are based upon a 
number of factors, premium vol- 
ume, dispersion of values over a 
number of locations, loss ratios 
and number of losses. Earthquake 
insurance premiums are omitted 
when premium volumes are com- 
puted. 

That portion of the premium in 
excess of $2,500 is subject to dis- 
counts of from 0 per cent to 15 per 
cent graded according to a table, 
being 9 per cent maximum for that 
portion between $2,501 and $7,500; 
$450 plus 11 per cent for that part 
between $7,501 and $15,000; $1,275 
plus 15 per cent between $15,000 
and $30,000; $3,525 plus 17 per 
cent between $30,000 and $60,000 
while 15 per cent applies to all 
premium that exceeds $60,000. 

Factors appearing in two tables 
limit the maximum credits indi- 
cated in the above paragraph ac- 
cording to dispersion of values. 
The percentage discounts increase 
with the number of locations and 
dispersion of inventories. For ex- 
ample a risk with 11 to 25 prem- 
ises where the value at any one 
location does not exceed 11 per 
cent of the total, the discount may 
be as much as 5 per cent, for 500 
locations this credit can amount 
to 14 per cent. 


Loss Ratio Modifications 


The detail involved in the han- 
dling of fire losses represents a 
substantial expense to the com- 
panies, if losses exceed 50 per cent 
the previously cited discounts are 
reduced, a risk with a 60 per cent 
loss ratio and 38 reported fires (or 
other insured casualty) may be 
penalized up to 10 per cent. 


Forms 2 and 4 


Form 2 is designed to insure dis- 
tillery premises. Form 4 is a class 
floater, average rates are arrived 
at by using class floater rates of 
the property listed in the applica- 
tion which is subject to insurance. 
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“Happening Of The Loss” 
Under Cargo Policy 


Jersey Trucking Service, Inc., as 
the name indicates, was engaged in 
the trucking business. On February 
2, 1946, it received a quantity of 
merchandise to be shipped to vari- 
ous consignees in New Yak. That 
night the trucks and merchandise 
were stolen from its garage. Jersey 
Trucking was insured under a mer- 
chandise floater policy. 

According to the insured, for the 
next three years, the insurance 
company investigated the claims 
and negotiated with the owners. 
More than three years after the 
theft, a lawsuit was started by an 
assignee, of all the owners against 
the insured. The latter turned the 
summons and complaints over to 
the company which promptly re- 
turned them, disclaiming liability. 
The insured then commenced a 
third-party action against the com- 
pany contending that if it was 
liable to the plaintiff, it should re- 
cover under the policy. 


Company's Motion 


Another three years went by and 
then the plaintiff made a motion for 
summary judgment. The insured 
made a motion for summary judg- 
ment against the company. The 
company made a cross-motion to 
dismiss the insured’s (third-party) 
complaint. The basis of the com- 
pany’s motion was that the insured 
had waited too long to bring the 
third-party action. The policy con- 
tained a limitation that any suit on 
the policy must be commenced 
within one year after “the happen- 
ing of the loss.” 

The company contended that the 
loss occurred at the time of the 
theft and that the suit was not 
started until three years thereafter. 
The insured contended that the loss 
referred to in the policy meant a 
judgment or payment made to the 
owners (or assignee) of the mer- 
chandise. The trial court agreed 
with the company and dismissed 
the insured’s complaint against the 
company. The Appellate Court re- 
versed the lower court and con- 
strued the policy thusly: 

“Despite the evident diligence of 
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verdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


counsel no New York case and few 
cases of other jurisdictions have 
been cited construing the clause in 
issue in the context of this type of 
policy. The insurance company re- 
lies on Tubize Chatillon Corp. v. 
White Trans. Co., 11 F. Supp. 91 
(D.C.M.D.) in which it was held 
that a somewhat similar policy was 
a liability contract, that the dis- 
puted clause therefore referred to 
the date of physical loss of the mer- 
chandise and that the suit was 
barred by the contract period of 
limitation contained in the policy. 
The assured cites Kroblin Transfer 
et al. v. Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. 
of Penns., 239 Iowa 15, 30 N. W. 2d 
325, in which the court held that 
the cargo liability policies involved 
were indemnity policies; and in 
construing a similar clause held 
that the cause of action accrued 
when the legal liability of the as- 
sured became fixed and certain—by 
entry of judgment. 

“I do not think the applicability 
of the clause in question can be de- 
termined by such Procrustean 
standards. The type of the policy 
is not necessarily conclusive as to 
the meaning of the clause, which 
must be construed in the policy con- 
text. Surely, if a so-called liability 
policy clearly provided that an ac- 
tion might be instituted within a 
stated period after judgment is 
entered against the assured, such 
provision, if it did not frustrate the 
basic policy purpose, would control 
despite the form of the policy it- 


self. Since the clause in issue is 
not clear and unambiguous enough 
to be construed on its own lan- 
guage, we must look to the policy 
as a whole. 

“The policy’s coverage clauses, 
insofar as material herein, insure 
Jersey on its ‘liability as a carrier 
for loss or damage caused directly 
by perils insured against here- 
under, to lawful goods and mer- 
chandise . . . while in the custody 
of the assured...’ 


Endorsements 


“Two endorsements, issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 
315 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and Section 63-r of the Public Ser- 
vice Law, read in part as follows: 

“«¢,. The company hereby agrees 
to pay ... any shipper or consignee 
for all loss of or damage to all prop- 
erty belonging to such shipper or 
consignee, and coming into the pos- 
session of the insured in connection 
with its transportation service, for 
which loss or damage the insured 
may be held legally liable .. .’ 
(Italics supplied.) 

“It would appear that the as- 
sured will suffer no loss as contem- 
plated by this clause until his liabil- 
ity to the owners of the property 
has been established. 

“Draftsmen of insurance policies 
are presumably skilled in the use of 
words. Some intricate policy pro- 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 63 


visions may not yield to clear and 
unambiguous phrasing; but the 
simple limitation clause involved 
here, if it means what the insur- 
ance company contends it means, 
could have been worded in unmis- 
takable and decisive language. Any 
ambiguity must therefore be re- 
solved against the insurance com- 
pany. 


Similar Clauses 


“The ambiguity is especially in- 
explicable in view of the fact that 
in many reported cases in this State 
our courts have construed clauses 
substantially similar to the one un- 
der consideration here — clauses 
providing that actions must be com- 
menced within specified times after 
the happening of the loss or after 
the loss shall occur. . . . True, the 
clause uncer construction usually 
appeared in fire insurance policies, 
and never in a policy of the type 
under consideration here. But 
whatever the policy context in 
which the clause appeared, the 
courts have held it means the peri- 
od runs only from the time when 
under the other policy provisions 
the insurance company may law- 
fully be called upon to pay the loss 
—such as after the period for filing 
proof of loss has expired; and that 
the period does not run from the 
date of the fire itself.” (Sassi v. 
Trucking Jersey Trucking v. 
American Ins. Co. of Newark, N. Y. 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
December 15, 1953.) 


Employee As An 
Independent Contractor 


A man named Sevigny was em- 
ployed by Conversions and Surveys, 
Inc., as a job accountant. His duties 
required him to ride around his 
territory in Massachusetts picking 
up time sheets, collecting accounts, 
delivering pay checks, etc. For this 
purpose he used his car. He pur- 
chased the car out of his own funds 
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and paid for its upkeep. However, 
he received six cents a mile from 
the company when he used it on 
company business. 

One day, while driving on com- 
pany business, he was involved in 
an accident with a pedestrian. The 


pedestrian died and a suit for 


wrongful death was brought 
against Conversions and Surveys, 
Inc. The basis of the suit was that 
the employee was negligent while on 
company business and the employer 
was responsible therefor. There 
was a verdict against the employer 
and an appeal was taken. The ver- 
dict was reversed for this reason: 


“Whatever the law may be in 
other jurisdictions, the Massachu- 
setts cases clearly indicate that on 
the above facts, as a matter of law, 
defendant would not be legally 
liable for the negligence of Sevigny, 
if any, in the operation of the car; 
and that a verdict for the defendant 
would be directed in a state court. 
... A man like Sevigny, though in 
the general employ of defendant, 
may nevertheless be an independent 
contractor, not a servant, in the 
operation of his own car, even 
though, by permissive arrangement 
with his employer, he is using the 
car on company business. This re- 
sult is not varied by the fact that 
the driver may at the time be trans- 
porting property of the employer.” 
(Conversions & Surveys, Inc., v. 
Roach, Admz.; U. 8. Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Circuit, May 22, 
1953.) 

















Say, George, just what does our Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability cover? 





Company Estopped From 
Claiming Forfeiture 


Jesse Whitworth took out a life 
policy in 1944 naming his sister, 
Corinne Hauer, as beneficiary. The 
right to change the beneficiary was 
reserved. Annual premiums were 
payable on August 28, but the policy 
had a 3lday grace period. All pre- 
miums had been paid up to August 
28, 1950, but the insured failed to 
remit the premium due on that date. 
On September 19, 1950, the insured 
shot himself and was removed to a 
hospital where he remained un- 
conscious until he died on Septem- 
ber 29, 1950. 

The beneficiary wrote to the com- 
pany on September 21, 1950, asking 
for the status of the policy and 
whether the premiums were paid. 
The company replied on September 
26, 1950 stating that it could give 
such information only to the in- 
sured. 

The beneficiary brought suit to 
recover the proceeds and was suc- 
cessful in the Chancery Court. The 
company appealed. It argued that 
the beneficiary had no interest in 
the policy prior to the death of the 
insured; that it was under no duty 
to give her the information re- 
quested; that the premium was not 
paid within the grace period and the 
proceeds were forfeited. 


Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court did not agree 
with the company’s argument and 
affirmed the judgment for the bene- 
ficiary. The reasoning behind the 
decision and the manner in which 
it spelled out an estoppel is found 
in these words of the opinion: 

“It seems to be settled beyond 
peradventure that the beneficiary in 
an insurance policy, where the right 
to change is reserved, has no vested 
interest therein until the death of 
the insured.... 

“The validity of a provision that 
nonpayment of premiums will effect 
a forfeiture of benefits is so widely 
recognized as to need no citation of 
authority. This Court, in New York 
Life Insurance Company v. Alex- 
ander, 122 Miss. 8138, 85 So. 93, so 
held; and also, that sickness and in- 
sanity will not avoid such result. 
See also New York Life Insurance 
Company v. Morris, 187 Miss. 101, 
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102 So. 71. In these cases, the in- 
surance company was in nowise to 
blame. 

“Much significance, in the deci- 
sion of this case, hinges on whether 
or not the beneficiary had the right 
to pay the premiums. None of our 
cases withhold such right. On the 
contrary, 29 Am. Jur., Insurance, 
Sec. 424, p. 356, says 

“ “Although there is some author- 
ity to the contrary, it is generally 
held that where an insured takes 
out a policy on his life for the bene- 
fit of another, the beneficiary, al- 
though he has no insurable interest 
in the life of the insured, has a 
right to keep the contract alive and 
pay the premiums thereon after the 
discontinuance of payment of pre- 
miums by the insured.’ 

“. . . So, while the beneficiary 
cannot prevent a change in bene- 
ficiary or the encumbrance of the 
policy and does not have an insur- 
able interest therein, it is clear that 
he ‘has a right to keep the contract 
alive and pay the premiums thereon 
after the discontinuance of pay- 
ment of premiums by the insured.’ 


Information Withheld 


“Since Whitworth did not pay 
the premium which was due on 
August 28, 1950, to all intents and 
purposes, his failure amounted to a 
discontinuance. Consequently Mrs. 
Hauer than had the right to make 
payment thereof. To that end, she 
inquired as to the ‘status’ of the 
policy, that is, its state or condition, 
and if the premiums were ‘up to 
date.’ The company knew that she 
was the beneficiary. Hence, the duty 
devolved upon it to inform her as 
to the status of the policy. Such in- 
formation would have disclosed that 
the premium was not paid on 
August 28, 1950, and that, at the 
expiration of the thirty-one day 
grace period, the benefits provided 
for in the policy would be forfeited. 
But the company declined to give 
such information. It refused to 
speak thereon. 

“In 19 Am. Jur., Estoppel, Sec. 
55, pp. 661-2, it is said: 

“ “Estoppel by silence or inaction 
is often referred to as estoppel by 
“standing by,” and that phrase in 
this connection has almost lost its 
primary significance of actual pres- 
ence or participation in the trans- 
action and generally covers any 
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silence where there are a knowledge 
and a duty to make a disclosure. The 
principle underlying such estoppels 
is embodied in the maxim “one who 
is silent when he ought to speak 
will not be heard to speak when he 
ought to be silent.” ’ 

“Under the proof in this case, the 
appellant’s refusal to disclose the 
status of the policy prevented the 
payment of the premium. But it is 
in no position to insist on a for- 
feiture where it has prevented per- 
formance of the condition. 

“Suppose that Mrs. Hauer had 
tendered the requisite premium be- 
fore the expiration of the grace 


period, surely it could not be suc- 
cessfully contended that the appel- 
lant would have been within its 
rights to decline acceptance. Her 
brother was unconscious, making 
the acquisition of the knowledge as 
to the status of the policy impos- 
sible from him. When she turned 
to the only other source of such in- 
formation, the appellant, it refused 
to comply with her request. To sur- 
mise what else she might have done 
to protect her interest would put a 
great strain on human intelligence.” 

(American Life Insurance Co. v. 
Hauer, Mississippi Supreme Court, 
November 2, 1953.) 














The handsome edged weapons of 
the Scottish Highlanders were 
extremely effective in the days 
when hand-to-hand fighting was the 
mode of combat. With changing 
conditions, however, they have 
become completely inadequate. 
Insurance protection, too, no 
matter how well designed for its 
day also becomes obsolete if it is 
not adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute protection its 
agents give policyholders. 


A long, single-edged, triangular blade, 
without a guard, and a cylindrical, 
knotwork-carved grip, surmounted by a 
circular, flat-topped pommel distinguish 
the Highland Dirk. 
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“Hire a Counsellor—Free’ 


Mrs. Bessie S. Bennett of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Tulsa, and 
a member of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, con- 
tributes an idea that has helped her 
close several difficult cases: 

“If you have a prominent attor- 
ney draw up your will, his fee may 
be two hundred dollars. A younger 
man just starting out, with the 
same legal education as his elder 
but without his skill and reputa- 
tion, might do the job for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“If you have an experienced med- 
ical specialist perform an operation, 
you might pay upward of several 
hundred dollars. A younger physi- 
cian just starting to practice might 
do the job for half the price. 

“When you buy a life insurance 
contract, you pay the same pre- 
mium, whether you buy from an 
underwriter who is merely inter- 
ested in selling you a policy or 
whether you buy from a well- 
trained Life insurance counsellor. 

“You want an underwriter who 
will make recommendations not 
only on the basis of your present 
needs, but who will also coordinate 
your new insurance with your ex- 
isting insurance and who will re- 
view your program periodically to 
make certain your plan is accom- 
plishing everything you desire. 

“That’s why I think it would be 
to your advantage to do business 
with me.” 


Why Do Women Buy? 


Men in the advertising business 
recognize the dangers of underesti- 
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mating the buying power of women. 
Although no mere male has the 
temerity to suggest that he knows 
anything about the subject, here 
are a few commonly accepted femi- 
nine motivations: 

(1) Someone says she can’t, or 
shouldn’t, have it; (2) Her friends 
and neighbors can’t afford it; (3) 
It makes her look thinner; (4) It 
comes from Paris, New York or 
Hollywood; (5) Everybody has it; 
(6) Nobody has it; (7) It’s a bit 
different; (8) It’s very expensive; 
(9) It’s very inexpensive; (10) 
Just because. 


Think? 


Special Agent Arbor of the Con- 
scientious Casualty-Flickering Fire 
Group was jubilant. For six years, 
his big downstate producer had 
written Fire lines for the Mammoth 
Chemical Works but, because of 
substantial dividend disparities, it 
had not been possible to break into 
the Liability program. Cracks were 
now appearing in the Liability wall 
of protection, and Arbor—alert and 
able—executed a tour de force to 
wangle an opportunity to bid for 
the entire coverage package. Of 
particular interest to Mammoth’s 
insurance manager was Products 
Property Damage for Plant “C,” a 
seaweed processing station that 
produced a gelatin stabilizer. 

Completed surveys and inspec- 
tions in hand, Arbor visited his 
home office underwriters. (Only 
once previously in his entire fifteen 
years of special agenting had Arbor 
been regarded with similar .sus- 
picion. That time he had brought 
in a $450,000 order for a fire re- 





sistive high school which, believe it 
or not, had hollow tile walls, a con- 
crete roof, and no gym or audi- 
torium, just classrooms. It was 
necessary for a Vice President, his 
underlings, and their underling- 
lings to deposit large square eggs 
in Executive Conference before the 
client could be accommodated.) 

Underwriter Untricle was un- 
enthused. Shifting cheeks, he said: 

“Mammoth’s been with the Sturdy 
Mutual for years; what’s wrong 
with the line?” 

Arbor was ready. 

“Not a thing, friend, absolutely- 
not-a-thing. Sometime when we’re 
over at Little Joe’s, Ill tell you 
what we had to go through to even 
get a chance to look at it. The key 
to the whole setup is Products Prop- 
erty Damage on their seaweed op- 
eration. The insurance manager is 
hot on the subject, but, even so, all 
he wants is $25,000 limits. I’ve been 
working on this for six years and 
know that it would be a money 
maker for us. If we do a good job 
on this one, we’re set to open up 
some excellent new accounts. When 
can we figure a quote?” 

“Did you say ‘seaweed’? Where 
do they get it?” 

“Right here on the Coast.” 

“Not on the Pacific Coast?” 

“No. East Coast, why?” 

“We’ve got to be careful of 
atomic dust.” 

Arbor knew Untricle wasn’t kid- 
ding, consequently, he decided to 
ignore this flight into science nu- 
clear. “How about the quote?” he 
persisted. 

Untricle didn’t like his being 
pushed. “Now, just take it easy, 


_ Arbor. There are a number of an- 


gles and, after all, they’re coming 
to us. We’re in the driver’s seat.” 

It is almost redundant to report 
that the Mammoth quote was five 
weeks in preparation. By then, the 
bird had been re-caged by Sturdy 
for another year, and Arbor was 
tied in knots with a Homeowner’s 
drive. One day Untricle observed: 

“Oh, say, Arbor, I meant to talk 
with you about Mammoth. You 
heard, ef course, that we didn’t get 
wT” 

“Yes. The agent had quite a lot 
to say to me. Sure, we didn’t get 
the account, but don’t forget this 
one fundamental principle — we’re 
still in the driver’s seat.” 
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Estate Planning 


Continued from page 33 


scrape up the down payment, and 
the balance of the purchase price 
is broken down into monthly in- 
stallments which must be met, ir- 
respective of whether he lives or 
dies. In addition, he may have 
found it necessary to purchase the 
furniture for the house upon an 
installment plan. 

It is readily apparent that if the 
wage earner should die, his widow 
is faced with the immediate possi- 
bility of loss of the home and its 
furnishings, throwing her upon 
the mercy of others in attempting 
to procure a residence for herself 
and her children. In addition, such 
rentals are likely to be as high or 
higher than the mortgage pay- 
ments which she was unable to 
meet. The problem may approach 
one of desperation. Fortunately, 
the young wage earner can insure 
against this hazard so as to be cer- 
tain that his family will have a 
place to live. 


To Meet Obligations 


It is possible to take out various 
types of life insurance in the 
amount of such mortgage and 
other liens so as to provide a fund 
with which to discharge these ob- 
ligations in full, in the event of 
his untimely death. This insurance 
could then be continued in force 
after these obligations have been 
paid. But, in the case of the aver- 
age salaried employee, his funds 
may not permit the purchase of 
that much additional ordinary life 
or more usual forms of insurance. 
He can procure, at a more nominal 
cost, decreasing term insurance 
which will provide for the retire- 
ment of these obligations in that 
event and can keep his expense at 
a minimum while keeping his pro- 
tection at the maximum. 

4. Avoiding Loss in Event of 
Disability. As has been pointed out 
in the preceding paragraph, sud- 
den death may well mean the loss 
of property which is subject to 
mortgage, and life insurance can 
be used to prevent such a loss. It 
should be made clear also that if 
the insured became permanently 
disabled, the loss of his earning 
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power could well produce the same 
result. In order to prevent this 
loss, disability coverage of some 
type, designed to fit his needs, 
should be procured. 

Along a similar line, ifthe in- 
sured is disabled, it is also diffi- 
cult for him to meet the obligation 
of premium payments upon his life 
insurance policies. Again, he can 
secure insurance against this 
necessary item of expense. This is, 
of course, a simple waiver of pre- 


mium provision, which is quite in- 
expensive, and which is simply in- 
surance against the necessity of 
paying premiums on insurance in 
the event of disability. By adding 
this inexepnsive form of protec- 
tion, the insured is enabled to re- 
ceive his monthly income benefits 
from the occurrence of aisability 
to apply against mortgage pay- 
ments and necessary living ex- 
penses without reduction for life 

Continued on page 68 
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insurance premiums. Sums so re- 


ceived are exempt from income tax. 


5. Creation of a Retirement Pro- 
gram. Many men fail to consider 
the question of retirement until 
they have passed the peak of their 
abilities. Such an individual often 
fails to take into account several 


things: (1) his gradually dimin- 
ishing efficiency; (2) competition 
from younger and perhaps better 
trained men; (3) changes in busi- 
ness and professional techniques 
often making his experience or 
product obsolete; (4) either sud- 
den or gradual impairment of 
health; (5) financial disaster; (6) 
loss of desire for hard work or 
sharp competition. 

There are many other factors 
which a man must consider in ana- 
lyzing the question of retirement 
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age, but these are sufficient to 
compel any person to think in 
terms of potential retirement, 
whether voluntary or involuntary. 
He must begin to think of the 
question of retirement shortly af- 
ter he becomes a wage earner. 

If such a person’s entire savings 
are in real estate, he is financially 
vulnerable and is pinned to one 
location. He cannot change his 
place of residence easily. His as- 
sets are not liquid. If his entire 
savings are in securities or in 
speculative ventures, they are sub- 
ject to the hazards of depressions 
and business movements of which 
he may have no personal knowl- 
edge. If his entire accumulations 
are in his own business, his retire- 
ment may jeopardize those savings 
or greatly diminish his income. 


Retirement Plan 


The use of life insurance cre- 
ates a retirement program which 
is safe, liquid, portable, and con- 
venient to use or alter as the needs 
of the individual may change. The 
investment phases of this program 
will be examined in more detail in 
the next chapter. 

6. Privacy. One of the major dis- 
advantages to leaving one’s prop- 
erty by will is that it informs his 
friends and enemies alike as to 
what he has accumulated in his 
lifetime, and every restriction and 
limitation which has been placed 
upon disposition of his estate. If 
sister Jane or cousin Harry needs 
special care or provision, these 
may be facts which the insured 
prefers not to have spread perma- 
nently upon the public records. 
The use of life insurance, like a 
trust arrangement, insures pri- 
vacy as to the amount of the estate 
so carried, the object of one’s 
bounty, and the amount of contri- 
butions so made. It enables the 
beneficiary to receive such pay- 
ments regularly without the neces- 
sity of filing reports in the courts 
or disclosing information as to the 
amounts received. It also avoids, 
of course, the expenses incident 
thereto, which will be examined 
in greater detail later in these 
articles. 

(Chapter II, Life Insurance as an Invest: 


ment, will begin in the next issue of The 
Spectator.) 
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1. What’s an idea worth? Your 
sales story may be old to you, but 
your prospects have never heard 
it. Your ideas are worthless until 
you try them. 


2. A more “convenient” time to 
buy insurance seldom comes. A 
producer’s big job is to dramatize 
the dangers of procrastination. 


3. With Group Insurance, you 
are enabled to serve classes of 
prospects you don’t regularly so- 
licit. A widow is a widow. 


4. Who pays for life insurance? 
(1) You, because you bought it; 
(2) your widow because you did 
not. (From an old Travelers ad.) 


5. In a small town, or suburb 
of a large city, a well-located first- 
floor office pays its own rent. 


6. Success in the insurance busi- 
ness can be gained by working ten 
hours a day for your first ten 
years. 


7. “What good is a hundred dol- 
lars a month! It barely pays your 
rent. How much each month does 
your wife need to live on?” 


8. “Who is in a better position 
to pay for the insurance you need? 
You, who can pay for it out of 
your income? Or your family, who 
would pay for it by going without 
the things they want and need?” 


9. When your client makes it a 
practice to continue a key man’s 
salary in the event of disability, 
Business Accident insurance sub- 
stitutes a known premium for an 
unknown expense. 


10. Increase the “salary” of 
your Accident policyholders. This 
is achieved by boosting benefits 
by means of riders or additional 
contracts. 


_ iL. The secret of meeting, and 
oeating, cut-rate competition is to 
Zive your clients prompt, courte- 
ous and conscientious service in 
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A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn 


all lines of protection. Look at the 
insurance protection picture as a 
whole; put a frame al] the way 
around it. 


12. Arrange a package of dove- 
tailed protection for your clients. 
Don’t compel your clients to weigh 
the necessity of one contract 
against another—they aren’t qual- 
ified to do this job. You are. 


13. “If a buyer has a limited 
amount of money to spend, stretch 
that money so as to give him 
enough of the most essential lines 
—and let him carry his own risk 
in those lines where the largest 
possible loss is not large enough 
fo embarrass him seriously.” 
(Crosby T. Smelzer, CPCU, Pitts- 
burgh.) 













INSURANCE 
SERVICES 











Wrong number, eh? That comes under 
the heading of "accidents." How are 
you fixed for insurance? 


14. Business Accident is pur- 
chased not only because it offers 
protection for keymen, but be- 
cause it protects their employer 
against financial loss. 


15. Your income depends on 
your ability to work. Both disap- 
pear, like your shadow when the 
light is snapped off, if you are 
disabled. 


16. A bond, frequently, seems to 
be the inside track to a complete 
insurance account. 


17. What is a woman’s “darkest 
hour?” When she is suddenly be- 
reft of the love, companionship, 
and protection of her life partner. 
Thank God for the miracle of life 
insurance to ease some of the most 
pressing problems. 


18. “An order taker asks a man 
if he wants some fire insurance on 
his house. The salesman finds out 
how much insurance he now has 
on the house, and then shows him 
how much he would have to pay 
out of his own pocket if he had a 
bad fire.” (J. Watson Beach, Hart- 
ford.) 


19. The Big Boss has one thing 
in common with the elevator man. 
Both draw about the same Work- 
men’s Compensation benefits. You 
know the solution—Business Acci- 
dent, 1954’s biggest market. 

Continued on page 70 
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20. Why not safeguard your 
client’s policies for him? Give 
your client a simple memorandum 
of his various coverages. 


21. Who can live on Social Se- 
curity alone? With Retirement 
insurance, your Social Security 
years can be the best years of 
your life. 


22. This is a good year to resell 
your Automobile business: (a) by 
telephone, (b) by personal calls. 
“Not takens” are expensive. 


23. How can a sole proprietor 
hold his business together until 
his sons are ready to take over? 
Business Life is the only answer. 


24. Are employers unknowing 
partners in their employees’ mis- 
fortunes? Yes. Fidelity Bonds. 


25. Give a man “time” protec- 
tion in his early years. He has 
little property. In his later years, 
give him “property” protection. 
Then he has little time left. 


26. “If you overlook the insur- 
ing of life values and the insuring 
of earning power you are over- 
looking the big money of the in- 
surance business. Also, you are 
not giving your clients complete 
insurance protection.” (John H. 
Eglof, University of Connecticut, 
Hartford.) 


27. If your estimate of what it 
will cost to live after you retire, 
in the way you want to live, is 
more than the total income you 
will have available at that time— 
you have a problem. The only so!u- 
tion I know of is Retirement !n- 
surance, 


28. Travel the bridges you have 
already built, namely: to see your 
old policyholders. 
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Continued from page 27 


Exclusions from the policy cover- 
age are necessary in accident and 
health insurance not only to clearly 
define the coverage but to eliminate 
those losses which the company can- 
not be expected to assume, such as 
purposefully self-inflicted disabil- 
ity and the hazards of war. How- 
ever, misuse and over-use of policy 
exclusions can only result in public 
dissatisfaction and an_ unsullied 
reputation for accident and health 
insurance generally will not be 
achieved until these have disap- 
peared from the insurance contract. 


Understandable Policy 


We must further remair ever 
alert to stating our contracts in the 
most understandable and simplified 
language possible and to packaging 
our product in such manner that it 
does itself full justice. It is true 
that no written contract will ever 


be as simple and as clear as the 
public might desire. This, however, 
should be the goal. And it must be 
remembered that language which is 
common parlance to those trained 
to insurance is often lacking in 
clarity or intent to the uninitiate. 

The public, on its part, must 
recognize that it has a responsibil- 
ity to purchase the kind of coverage 
which will satisfy its particular 
needs. It must realize that there 
are no bargains in insurance. 

It is gratifying to note the im- 


provements made by many compa- 


nies since the conclusion of World 
War II. Voluntarily, and without 
added cost to the policyholder many 
companies have increased benefits 
under the blanket medical expense 
coverage, eliminated the “acciden- 
tal means” type of insuring clause, 
eliminated the cancellation provi- 
sion, practically eliminated the air 
travel policy exclusion, broadened 
and clarified the definition of total 
disability, increased the total and 
partial disability benefits, liberal- 
ized the elective indemnities and 
the dismemberment benefits, and 
tended to eliminate the pro rata 
provision. 





In that same period there has 
been experimentation by some com- 
panies with major medical expense 
insurance. Hospital expense insur- 
ance coverages have been made 
much more realistic and non-can- 
cellable hospital insurance has now 
come into being. Polio insurance 
has been developed and widely sold. 
All these advancements are a trib- 
ute to the competitive impulse in 
the accident and health insurance 
field and the desire on the part of 
many companies to experiment in 
order that the public might be bet- 
ter served. 


Sound Principles 


2. Underwriting: It goes without 
saying that eaeh company has a 
solemn responsibility to its policy- 
holders to underwrite its insurance 
on sound principles based upon 
credible experience. Accepting this 
principle as paramount, and within 
its confines, there is another re- 
sponsibility to the public. We must 
ever be alert to the possibilities of 
insuring as Many persons as pos- 
sible and for amounts of coverage 
which are realistic in relation to 

Continued on page 72 

















a tingle of 


excitement 






Whenever American United Life’s 
representatives gather for training, 
regional or field club meetings, you 
will find an undercurrent of excite- 
ment present, a feeling of high mo- 
rale—the thrill of teamwork accom- 
plishment. This highly satisfactory 
situation is the result of complete 
understanding between home office 


and the field. 


As far as American United is concerned, no one 
group has a corner on brains. The secret of sales 
success lies in the exchange of sales ideas; in letting 
these sales ideals trickle up from the field and filter 
down from the home office. Making “sales manage- 
ment” a two-way street builds better sales tools, better 
men and better business. 

And this philosophy accounts for the tingle of ex- 
citement: all of us may take credit for the record- 
breaking volume of good business each succeeding year 


sees added to American United Life’s books. 


Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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the needs of the public. Granted, in 
the field of disability insurance this 
is not as simple as might at first 
seem evident. 

The pitfalls in writing disability 
insurance, particularly when one is 
concerned with broad coverages, are 


upon the business. Inflation results 
in increased medical costs and ad- 
ministration expenses soar. Depres- 
sion produces more losses and long- 
er periods of disability per loss. A 
man who is adequately insured to- 
day is  over-insured’ tomorrow. 
There is the problem of pre-exist- 
ing conditions and impaired risks 
and of the subtle effects these pro- 
duce on accident and health losses. 
There are the effects of such fac- 
tors as age, sex, occuvation, medi- 





cal history, place of “birth, and 
habits. 


treacherous and often slow acting. 
Economic swings have a vital effect 
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How to 
Sell 
Insurance 
Properly 






It is easier to sell insurance properly than 
it is to attempt to sell it haphazardly. 
To do the job right— 
1. Determine the prospect’s needs for protection, 
2. Make an analysis of his present policies, 
3. Recommend a planned protection program. 


Be sure your client is fully informed on his insurance: 


1. What it costs, 
2. Exactly what it covers, 
3. What protection it affords. 


Our PERSONAL RISK PROTECTION PROGRAM 
kit makes this job easy for agents to sell insurance 
properly to householders. A sample kit is yours 
for the asking. Why not send for one today! 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


Fire « Marine » Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 








Western Department, Chicago 
Pacific Department, San Francisco 
Canadian Department, Toronto 
Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Yet, considering all these, we 
must keep ourselves informed, be 
prepared to conduct sound experi- 
ments, to the end that its under- 
writing standards might be as 
broad as possible. For only in this 
manner can the public best be 
served. We have a responsibility to 
remain sensitive to improved medi- 
cal information and treatment, io 
shifts in the hazard of occupation, 
to changing work and play habits. 
We must decide whether compre- 
hensive protection of retired people, 
of the aged population generally, 
lies within our province. 


Substandard Risks 


We have a responsibility to find 
the zest possible means of insuring 
the impaired and substandard risks. 
And once having assumed the risk, 
to stay on that risk so long as 
premiums are paid and except for 
only those cases where to do so 
would be to jeopardize the interests 
of all its other policyholders. 

8. Service and Claims: Another 
area of opportunity lies in the prop- 
er handling of accident and health 
claims—or perhaps I might say in 
avoiding the mishandling of claims. 
Even with the most enlightened 
salesmanship in the world, and the 
most careful drafting of policy 
language, there will be misunder- 
standings regarding claims. 


Variety of Factors 


Accident and sickness benefits 
are conditional on a host of circum- 
stances—on the cause of injury or 
illness, date of inception, place of 
occurrence, degree and duration of 
disability, effect on employability, 
distinction between necessary and 
unnecessary medical and other ex- 
penses, and of course on the specific 
coverage provided by the policy. 
This imposes a great responsibility 
upon the claims department. This 
department must not only be 
staffed with competent claims per- 
sonnel but these people must recog- 
nize the importance of their public 
relations function. It is important 
today, as never before, that we 
guard our reputation for fair play 
in handling claims. 

In servicing the policy we must 
always be certain that the public is 
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treated with courtesy and under- 
standing and that minor irritants 
are eliminated. Here, really, is the 
performance under the contract, the 
actual delivery of the final product. 
it must be done with a sense of the 
direct relationship between the 
spirit in which the policy is sold 
and the spirit in which claims are 
paid. 


Trouble Spot 


It is within this area that the 
grievances toward accident and 
health insurance seem most appar- 
ent. Where abuses result, even 
though on the part of relatively 
few companies, the public loses con- 
fidence in insurance generally and 
becomes skeptical and cynical. Pro- 
ducers, in their turn, many of them 
highly successful, often avoid the 
sale of accident and health insur- 
ance lest it react unfavorably 
against the other forms of insur- 
ance which they sell. 

4. Solicitation and Advertising: 
The public representative of insur- 
ance is the producer. His is the 
responsibility of a professional role 
in the economic life of his com- 
munity. As such he must be aware 


of the importance of accident and 
health insurance to the welfare of 
the individual in his community. To 
this end he must determine the 
needs of his client and attempt to 
fulfill those needs. Reflected from 
this will be his choice of company, 
his determination of the coverage 


to be sold in each instance, and the 
methods and techniques to be used 
in making the sale. 

High pressure salesmanship does 
not belong in accident and health 
insurance. The responsibility of 
the producer is far too sacred, far 

Continued on page 74 
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New Paid Business Sets Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s 
Field produced a record high of over 
$88,000,000 new business in 1953. 


Life Insurance in force over $807,000,000; 


assets over $280,000,000. 


The 
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NOW it's more than 


ONE HALF BILLION 
PAID IN BENEFITS 


As of July 7, 1953, benefits paid by MUTUAL of 
OMAHA had reached and passed a new total of 500 
million dollars! And for the last three years MU- 
TUAL of OMAHA has paid benefits to policyowners 
and their beneficiaries at the rate of more than a 
million dollars a week. 


BENEFITS . . . That’s why folks buy insurance. 
They want benefits, plus fast, efficient local service 
. .. at a price they can afford to pay. That’s why 
MUTUAL of OMAHA maintains its position, year 
after year, as the largest exclusive health and acci- 
dent company in the world. That’s why in 1952 
MUTUAL of OMAHA had 53% more net premiums 
on individual health and accident insurance than 
any other company. A fine company to buy insur- 
. . and a fine company to sell insur- 


Mutual 


The largest Exclusive Health & Acci- 
dent Company in the World! Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association, 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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too vital to the personal life-long 
interests of the policyholder and his 
family to permit of any practices 
other than those devoted to the sin- 
cere desire to serve and serve well. 
In so doing, the producer has a re- 
sponsibility to discern the full ex- 
tent of the client’s insurance needs 
and to, within realistic considera- 
tions, attempt to protect those 
needs. He then is responsible for a 
full explanation of the policy cover- 
age and particularly of any limita- 
tions or exclusions of that cover- 
age. 


Greatest Goal 


Much public dissatisfaction with 
accident and health insurance is 
attributable to failure in this re- 
spect on the part of producers. 
Commissioner Maloney of Cali- 
fornia, in speaking recently on this 
subject, aptly summed up by stat- 
ing, “I can think of no single ob- 
jective of greater importance to the 
improvement of public relations in 
the field of insurance than this 
particular one.” 


The extent to which the pro- 
ducer fulfills his responsibility is 
in many ways influenced by the 
company, particularly in the quality 
and extent of the training which 
the company gives its agents. To 
some this means simply training 
men and women in sales techniques. 
Obviously the company must go far 
beyond this. It must select agents 
of calibre, good character, and a 
strong sense of the importance of 
the role they play. They must be 
trained not simply to pass a state 
licensing examination, but to have 
a sound knowledge of the coverages 
they sell and the principles of in- 
surance. And they must be in- 
stilled with a high sense of ethics 
in their responsibility to the public. 
The result of any failure in this re- 
spect must inevitably be a cynical 
public. 

Accumulated disappointments can 
build up resentments, damaging to 
the reputation of the insurer and 
to the whole institution of insur- 
ance. The ill effects of careless 
salesmanship may be delayed, but 
they are inexorable. A portion of 
each dollar spent on selecting and 
training field men should therefore 
be regarded as an investment that 
will yield future dividends in public 
acceptance and good will. 

Closely akin to the foregoing is 
the responsibility to advertise our 
product well. We are all familiar 
with a certain type of advertising 














Its Name Indicates Its Character 


In adopting the name of Abraham 
Lincoln, this company assumed the re- 
sponsibility of measuring up to that 
great name in character, integrity, and 
thoughtful, human service—in its re- 
lations with its representatives as well 


as with the public. 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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of accident and health insurance 
through the media of radio, maga- 
zines, and newspapers which in- 
stinctively lessens our impression 
of that form of insurance. It is 
one of the reasons many producers 


and companies are _ prejudiced 
against this kind of insurance. It 
is responsible to a great extent for 
the impressions many public offi- 
cials hold of this form of insurance. 
And certainly it influences general 
public opinion. The fact that it is 
successful in producing sales wou'd 
seem to be beyond question, since 
otherwise it would not be used. 
And here the public must accept 
some responsibility. 


Level Must Be Raised 


The greater harm in the long 
view, however, is what is done to 
the entire business by such adver- 
tising. There would seem to be 
little doubt that accident and health 
insurance will clearly not enjoy the 
high opinion it deserves until the 
level of the advertising methods 
sometimes used has been elevated 
in their general standards. 

We should develop a positive and 
conscious program of educating 
the public—through our agents, 
our advertisements, and other 
media—so that there will be the 
least possible misunderstanding 
about what we have to offer. As 
an institution, we want to be ap- 
preciated and supported by the 
widest possible segment of the 
public. 


Dos and Don'ts 


Te secure a favorable public at- 
titude, it is not sufficient merely to 
promote sales. We must guard our 
reputation for integrity. We must 
avoid advertising that is cheap in 
tone or exaggerated in its repre- 
sentations. We must never delude 
people into expecting more of us 
than we can deliver. 


Editor's note: This article was ex- 
cerpted from the author's speeci, 
prepared for presentation to the 
Accident and Health Club of New 
York late last month. 
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Fire First Aid 


Continued from page 29 


caused by the burning or explo- 
sion of portable oil heaters. Heat- 
ers bearing the Underwriters’ la- 
bel are presumed to be safe, if 
properly handled. But all heaters 
require attention. Few people 
seem to realize that vapor from 
kerosene is explosive. 


Kerosene Vapor 


Kerosene does not vaporize as 
readily as gasoline, but the vapor 
can form an explosive mixture in 
air. This mixing can take place in 
the oil bowl or container and can 
be ignited by the flame of the 
wick. Most fires of this type oc- 
cur after the heater has been 
turned down for the night. 

There are several precautions 
to be followed with this type of 
heater. Keep oil at the proper 
level. If you spill any oil while 
filling it, wipe the heater off clean. 
If a fire breaks out, throw a rug 
over the heater and call the Fire 
Department. It can be a danger- 
ous procedure to try to carry a 
burning heater out of doors. 


Flammable Cleaners 


Cleaning fluids bearing a red 
label or marked “Flammable. 
Keep Away from Open Lights or 
Flame” are dangerous if improp- 
erly used. -Never allow the vapors 
to come in contact with the pilot 
light of your gas range or the 
red hot coils of the electric range. 
Do not wear silk or chamois gloves 
when you want to clean them with 
a flammable fluid. The friction 
from the rubbing may cause a 
spark and result in a bad burn. 

Now a few more details about 
extinguishers. There are extin- 
guishers for every known purpose 
either in the home or factory. 
Avoid the use of new fangled ex- 
tinguishers unless they have been 
tested and approved by some na- 
tionally known testing laboratory 
and certified to have the merit de- 

Continued on page 76 
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You’ve Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casualty’s streamlined 3-D program is different 
from most ... all eight coverages are IN the policy: No multitude 
of endorsements to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


If you're not familiar with American Casualty's 3-D, 
ask for sales kit. 
*Except in N.Y., la. and Texos 


American Casualty Company 


READING @®PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1902 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 
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EMBLEM 


of the Company portrays its 
character. The circle indi- 
cates unity; the arch, stabil- 
ity; the oak leaves, maturity 
and endurance; the shield, 
strength; the scales, justice; 
the helmet, protection; the 
compass, direction; the key, 
friendship. Combined, they 
symbolize the Equitable Life 
of lowa .... a company 
keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters. 

FOUNDED IN 


1867 IN 
DES MOINES 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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scribed by the manufacturer. 

The small grenade type, consist- 
ing of a bottle of fluid which has 
to be hurled toward the fire, is 
of limited value. Your aim may 
be bad and it may miss the fire 
entirely. Also, the glass may not 
shatter. 

There are bulb type extinguish- 
ers of different makes that can 
be hung from the ceiling over fur- 
naces or other heating units. 
Sometimes they are used in other 
spots, such as small closets, attics 
or cellars. Some of these extin- 
guishers have merit. They con- 
sist of a glass bulb or aluminum 
container filled with carbon tetra- 
chloride. 


How Extinguishers Work 


These extinguishers operate in 
different ways when they are heat- 
ed by a flame near them. For sev- 
eral types, the container opens 
and dumps ‘the fluid onto the 
blaze, forming a heavy gas to 
smother the flames. In other va- 
rieties a fluid such as ammonium 
hydroxide is added. This expands 
when it is heated and forces the 
extinguishing liquid out as a 
spray. Another kind explodes a 
cartridge with a warning bang, 
or rings a gong to let you know 
something is wrong. A sensitive 
bulb extinguisher can be of value 
hanging over a Christmas tree. In 
any event, remember that the fluid 
from these bulbs can cover only a 
very limited area. 

An advantage in the bulb type 
of extinguishers is that they can 
be hung in unheated areas. If you 
want to protect an unheated area 
like a barn, work shed, storage 
room, or garage, do not use an ex- 
tinguisher that contains water. 
All soda-acid and foam _ extin- 
guishers do have a certain amount 
of water in them. Carbon dioxide 
extinguishers will not be dam- 
aged by freezing temperatures. 
Other types containing calcium 
chloride are designed especiaily 
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for cold areas and are usually 
marked “non-freezing.” 

Extinguishers containing water 
also should not be used on fires 
of electrical origin, such as might 
be started from the motor on your 
refrigerator or oil-burner or water 
pump. Water is a conductor, and 
the electric current will travel up 
the stream from the extinguisher 
to give you an electric shock. 


Dry Chemical Type 


There are dry chemical extin- 
guishers from which a powder is 
forced out by stored air pressure. 
They form a dust cloud which can 
be directed toward the blaze. 
These can be used anywhere and 
for all kinds of fires. 

In case you are inclined to make 
your own, home-made extinguish- 
er, get a pail of finely divided saw- 
dust and thoroughly mix with it 
a few pounds of carbonate of soda. 
Dump this concoction on the 
flames. The gas generated helps 
exclude oxygen so that the mix- 
ture is effective even on small oil 
fires. 


Ranges Vary 


Regardless of the kind of ex- 
tinguisher you purchase, do not 
expect it to have an effective 
range as long as a stream of water 
from a hose. The two and a half 
gallon extinguisher has a range 
of upwards of thirty feet, mean- 
ing you have to get within that 
distance of the fire to use the ex- 
tinguisher. The vaporizing, the 
carbon dioxide, and the dry chemi- 
cal types have a range of only ten 
feet. In insurance parlance, such 
extinguishers are called “First 
Aid Applianées.” This means they 
must be used immediately as soon 
as a fire is discovered and before 
it has time to make any headway. 

All big fires were at one time 
small fires. They became big fires 
or even conflagrations because of 
delay in calling on the Fire De- 
partment. Be smart, Do not rely 
on your own initiative. As soon 
2s a fire is discovered, notify the 
Fire Department. Your home may 
be saved. 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 
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HAZARD-HATING HOMINGBIRD 


(genus clientus) 


Sometimes mistaken for the 
Mortgage-Burdened Squire. Lives in 

horror of possible loss or damage to his habitat. 
Worried expression disappears when you 

sell him American-Associated’s Comprehensive 
Extended Coverage, the broad-form, all risk 
protection pioneered by American-Associated. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 

















REINSURANCE COMPANY} 


of Zurich, Switzerland 
Organized 1863 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ESTABLISHED 1910 


United States Manager 
J. K. BATTERSHILL, INC. 
J. K. Battershill, President 


161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Gross 
Life and 
Annuity Annuities 
Current Reserve at Net 
NAME OF COMPANY Reserve as of 4 31/2] 3 [23/4 ]21/2 |21/4] 2 | Various Value 
Basis Dec. 31,1952] % Se b %o % % | Rates x| Reinsured |1948 | 1949/1950/1951 ]1952] 1950 1951 1952 
i 3 % $ % ‘he To b Se $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual,........... 21/2 212,045,279] ... 62.3 | 39.9] .... 7.7 | ecco | cece 1 586,498] 3.30/3.39/3.43/3.45]3.51 508,412 632,704 870,598 
ee P 2 1/4NP 2 1/2) 1,451,716,059] .. 30.9 9.8 =f 28 2.0 | ....] 46.3 16,023 948] 2.98} 2.92/3.08]2.82]3.00] 6,190,365] 6,369,134] 8,509,590 
Bankers Life, lowa ... 21/4 429,988,524 47.0 | 27.5 11.2 6.5 | wcee 8.8 83,342] 2.90}3.06]3.11}3.24]3.39] 1,774,196] 2,895,484] 4,328,393 
California-Western . > 21/2 95,086,925 63.2 | 23.4 B.S fence. Leces 3.8 930,425} 3.34] 3.51) 3.56] 3.5413.44 658,327 563,620 704,500 
Connecticut General P 21/4NP 21/2] 760,095,095 24.6 | 16.2 12.9 2.0 3} 44.0 2,059,314] 3.12] 3.21] 3.22) 3.07}3.63] 5,026,566] 4,982,912] 6,569,066 
Connecticut Mutual .,..... 21/2 632,981,558} . oven) Te.8 e OF ee . 14.6 20,776,265] 3.47/ 3.55] 3.64] 3.57]4.30] 6,694,665] 7,412,209] 8,030,944 
Continental Assurance ..... P21/4NP 21/2} 165,034,116] .... | 32.1 | 22.4]... 27.0 8.6 9.9 65,929] 3.00] 3.00}3.12]3.05/3.26 561,345 154,124] 1,439,872 
Equitable Life, lowa..... ee 2 346,898,775) .... | 49.9 | 21.1 “ BB. Focce | ecsel 100 8,037,338] 2.83} 3.15) 3.18) 3.23 ]3.85 610,876] 1,201,382] 1,594,249 
Equitable Life, N. Y...... 2 1/4& 2 1/2 | 5,064,162,125 ° 6.2 | 35.9] .. 4.4 2 e 54.3 10,007,340] 2.95] 3.03] 3.07] 2.89 | 2.99] 20,306 882 | 18,947,657 {28,620,987 
Fidelity Mutua] ........ ee 21/2 191,571,125 «| 31.9 | 43.8 ovo 1 261 oo Je 10.2 93 ,048 | 2.87) 3.00) 2.98] 3.0713.14 —91, 207,559 416,934 
General American ........ 21/2 145,911,062] .... 8.0 | 13.0 |A69.6 4.5 eee coe 4.9 176,300} 3,16] 3.01} 2.99) 3.04/3.25 574,486 708,377} 1,176,447 
Guardian Life, N. Y....... 21/2 | eee ores Fe De 8.8 Ot eee 1,980,809] 2.89]3.00]3.05]3.21]3.34] 856,498] 1,417,843] 1,980,512 
Home Life, N. Y...... eee 21/2 194,679,854] .... | .... | 85.5 coe 8.2 ooo | cee 6.3 247,689 | 3.07) 3.21)3.15] 3.3213.45 194,665} 1,286,326] 1,753,090 
Jefferson Standard......... 21/2&3 221,890,577] .... | 78.2] 17.5] 1... 2% oes. er Be 208,689] 4.19] 4.30] 4.39] 4.44] 4.48] 3,191,073] 3,691,097] 4,441,015 
Hancock Mutual. ...°.. 21/2 2,719,806,315] .... | 31.3 | 29.1]... 8.3 eos 31.3 10,033,655] 2.92} 2.96] 3.02] 3.11]3.17] 9,607,529] 13,925,605 | 19,136,348 
Kansas City Life.......... 3 225,658,298 -. | 64.8 | 26.0 one 1.1 cee ee 8.1 399,074] 2.92] 3.24) 3.32) 3.43/3.53 274,577 620,742 988,219 
Lincoln National.......... 21/2 354,215,375 -4} 53.1 | 24.8 oA} 11.4 1 A 9.9 17,705,700] 2.88} 3.27] 3.32] 3.39]3.47] 2,280,246] 3,348,374] 4,129,352 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 21/2 1,047,760,331 3 SOT Peet F cces 8.8 see | eeee] 15.5 [173,744,910] 3.17] 3.14]3.09] 3.28]3.40] 4,130,613] 7,423,836] 9,519,432 
Metropolitan Life ........ ° 21/2 9,443,521 ,924 oo | eves | 61.9 | 15.6 5.8 +3} ....] 16.4 1,089,814] 3.03] 3.07] 3,07] 2.89] 3.00] 31,676,558 | 15,833,039 | 32,529,045 
Minnesota Mutual......... 21/2 109,922,776 . 31.7 | 34.0] ....] 22.8 0 10.6 540,156] 3.16] 3.31] 3.40] 3.40]3.40 512,856 670,081 782,410 
Monumental Life ......... 3 114,659,388) ... OO.6 7 SELS6 Eb .ccs | ccc ee oe ccee 33,016] 2.58] 2.72) 2.87/3.101/3.17| —138,848 110,680 213 ,358 
Mutual Benefit..... eeccces 21/2 1,004,163 636] ... seas pede TEE cane Ce oe 3.3 «e+ | 2.92] 3.08]3.13]3.19]3.30] 5,903,294] 7,403,034] 9,372,017 
Mutual Life, N. Y....... e 21/4 1|1,543,654,116] ... eT eC ky eee se eee ae 8,207,634] 2.74] 2.83] 2.86] 2.92]3.05] 4,987,580] 6,727,950 | 10,309,369 
PEE BEMIS o ocncceccocce 21/2 7,532,641] .... | 23.5 | 63.1] .... 9.6 coe 3.8 147,682] 2.99) 2.98] 3.00] 2.88} 2.98 122,425 85,451 15,914 
National Life, Vermont... 21/2 | SaReS RE, Ce eee ae GET ORS TS 4,283,558] 3.32] 3.38|3.37]3.23]3.26] 2,457,639] 2,330,706] 2,882,313 
New England Mutual ,..... 21/2 932,932,774 oa -5 | 77.1 1.2 11.1 11,105,301] 3.19] 3.26]3.31]3.22]3.33] 7,210,805] 6,227,392] 8,097,605 
New York Life ...... . 2 3,560,844,186 co | ccoe | cece 0.3 12.3 20,163,453] 2.77] 2.83 | 2.95] 2.83 | 2.96] 31,529,998 | 28,458,620 |37,12¢ 352 
Northwestern Mutual . 2 +113 446,850 Piys oJ eves 5.8 «+. | 3.03] 3.13]3.15] 3.23 |3.29] 11,873,049 | 15,568,889 18,929,842 
Northwestern National .....|P 21/4NP 21/2] 162,378,090 57.4 | 19.8 3.2 5.9 198,023} 2.74] 2.83) 2.86] 2.94/3.01] —216,759] —104,921 142 666 
Occidental Life, Calif. .... 21/2 235,701,133 36.7 | 24.3 1.2 17.8 787,500] 3.58] 3.68]3.73]3.65]3.59| 2,430,902] 2,610,533] 3,086,632 
Penn Mutual ...........++ 21/4 957,511,891} .. one 16.9 é sees 6.6 e 16.5 10,967,615] 3.00] 3.06}3.07]3.10]3.23] 2,794,940] 3,449,512] 5,18 978 
Provident Mutual ......... 21/4 464,134,787] ... 12.2 | 61.8 ° 9.4 5.1 of 22,5 10,250,790] 3.02] 3.10]3.11]3.03]3.13] 2,253,478] 2,091,633] 2,985,691 
SS aera 21/2 8,353,975,736] .. wees | 28.8 | 26.0] 31.1 eR 14.1 8,575,767] 2.75] 2.87] 3.03] 3.10] 3.24] 28,679,162 | 41,827,199 | 59,279 ,426 
Malianse Lis... .ccccccece 21/2 253,857,585} .... | 66.3 | 22.9 8.1 2.7 164,726] 2.99] 3.03]3.01]3.08]3.22] —271,567 —8,895 494 562 
Southwestern Life ..... ecco 2/2&3 213,547,757} D.1 | 51.8 | 24.6 oe -4 . 23.1 159,797} 3.22] 3.35] 3.46] 3.31]3.48 690,102 643,065] 1,009,563 
State Life, Ind....... eevee 21/2 67,384,423] . 54.1 | 42.7 oe 3.2 ° cone 110,191} 3.19] 3.23] 3.27) 3.24]3.23 29,451 32,670 33,449 
Travelers Insurance ....... 21/2 1,310,890,625) . 66.9 | 11.6 oe Oe ee ee) | 2,333,862] 3.00] 3.06) 3.10) 3.02/3.15 700,055 —10,837 3,233 
Union Central ......0-e00% 21/4 493,527,174] . 49.9 | 31.9 e el 3.6 | ....] 14.5 10,372,247] 2.93] 2.95] 2.94] 3,03 }3.10]/—1,063,895| ~—265,362 402,261 
— 
A 2.9%. D Includes .05 at 41/2%. NP Non-participating. P Participating. *% Interest rates assumed for Annuities with companies and ranges from 2% to 4% 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 Stock 
Fire Insurance Companies for Decade Period 1943-1952 
























































































RATIOS 
Losses and Net 
Under - Under - Earnings * Special Net Underw. Underw. 
NAME AND LOCATION writing writing Under - Under- from Reserves Surplus Profit to Loss to 
OF COMPANY Income Expenses writing writing Invest- Tt Dividends | Increase or | Increase or | Underw. Underw. 
Earned Incurred Profit Loss ments Declared |D (-)}] D (-) | Income Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ + to %o 
ARR TRE ods okcbstntedewiecdatiete 474,114,947 472,562,597 1,612,349 pee 41,137,658] 17,750,000 —827,509 25,827,517 234 cece 
Agricultural, Watertown, N. Y. .eccecseeee 102,714,215 101,545,569) 1,168,646 eae 10,342,192] 4,050,000] 2,250,700 5,210,137] 1.14 aes 
American Alliance, New York ....seeseese 53,931, 53,664,733 266,773 eee] 11,923,484] 3,630,900 38,111 8,522,146 49 vasa 
American and Foreign, New York ......00- 45,409,333 43,461,042 1,948,290 cee 4°997:271| 2:375,000] 1,825,680 2,744,882] 4,29 ‘dala 
American Central, St. Louis.......esesees 46,646,025 46,404,580 241,445 aa 4°300,393] 1,585,000] 1,105,752 1851,085 52 aia 
American Eagle Fire, New York .....0.0- 108,035,172 99,311,449 8,723,720 ..-| 29,886,500] 11,000,000} 5,934,408} 21,675,813] 8,07 aves 
American Equitable, New York ......eee0+ 109,990,611 113,091,553 eee] 3,100,942] 14,316,240] 2,374,655] 1,381,240 6,459,403] sees 2.82 
American Home Fire, New York. .......0- 12,119,978 12,703,782 mS 583,804 3,507,731 04,828 102,910 2,516,189] .... 4,82 
American Insurance, Newark ., aes 391,278,938 384,975,739 6,303,197 tae 42'830,873| 15,079,988] —1,147,168] 37,201 251] 1.61 eas 
American Reserve, New York ...cccccceess 47,833 ,483 48,350,131 eee 516,648 4,109,992 750,000 "689 "654 2, 153, ‘688 ecce 1,08 
Atlas Assurance, Ltd,, London ......ssseee 52,167,959 51,209,757 958,202 aa 4,869,434] 1,979,220 958,097 2,890,319] 1.84 save 
Automobile, Hartford .....ccccccceccecsecs 319,764,993} 301,563,078 18,201,915 o22] 23°867%652] $:925;000] 20,765,780] 14,378,787] 5.69 ae 
Bankers and Shippers, New York ......s00e 52,521,913 50,317,651 2,204,262 ée3 5,689,412| 1,792,000] 1,759,485 4,342,188} 4,20 cade 
Boston Insurance, BOStOn....sscsmeeceecees 131,755,184] 133,533,678) see] 1,778,494] 23,851,959] 9,267,500] —5,317,219] 18,123,183] .... 1.35 
Buffalo Insurance, Buffalo, N. Y. ...ssesees 32,530,491 33,827,605 coop 3,297,415 3,012,671| 1,280,000 —55,149 490,705}  ..05 3.99 
Caledonian, Scotland ...ccccccccccccccese 32,722,931 34,983,942 aa 2,261,011 1,659,889} —2,006,577 37,429 1,368,026} .... 6.91 
California, San FranciscO.....ccscecceeces 27,245,162 27,030,174 214,987 as 2,256,586 0,000] 1,043,921 467,651 79 ada 
Camden Fire Ins, Association, N. J.. 112,221,151 110,776,352! 1,444,799 eee] 11,220,265] 4,625,000] 1,631,220 6,408,843] 1.29 5 a 
Commercial Union, London,. e 110,339,162 101,662,225) 8 ‘676, "937 sea 7,384,154 ¢,404,418 2,134,071 4,522,602 1.86 cece 
Commonwealth of New York ...secseccees 35,843,803 35,958,424! ee 114,619 3,972,787] 2,000,000 159,739 1,098,428] .... 32 
Concordia, Milwaukee ....ccscccescescess 35,362,757 35,019,414! 343,343 xe 3,332,846] 2,842,500 571,514 262,176 97 wasa 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford... .ccccccccccces 134,174,596 133,660,780; 513,816 “en 20,026,941 7,050,000 2,407,801 11,082,956 238 eoee 
Continental, New York....ccccccscccecces 463,783,289] 434,264,880] 29,518,409 é 176,908,272| 48,893,809] 39,707,010] 117,825,862] 6.36 nae 
Dubuque Fire and Marine, Iowa ..ssceeees 28,096,483 29,769,794} est 2,678,513 2,076,688 282,000 693,128 —571,751|  ..e0 5.96 
Eagle PIG? MOWEN <. caincscecésccesvoede 5,598,573 6,027,975 Pai 429,402 300,523 114,100 —57,072 —185,907} .... 7.67 
Eagle Star, Ltd,, London ....scccccccccece 16,059,257 14,114,049 1,945,208 2,775,985} 2,512,949 918,099 1,290,145} 12,11 Eee 
Employers Fire, Boston ....... 16,862,415 73 886,046 2,976,369 4,908,093] 1,100,000} 5,279,132 1,505,330} 3,87 aca 
Equitable Fire ’and Marine, Providenc . 26,838,759 26,621,901 216,858 wae 5,037,349 1,030,000 522,143 3,702,064 81 ecee 
Eureka-Security F, & M,, Cincinnati...... 49,520,475 52,697,013 eee] 3,176,538 5,312,704 wae 187,195 1,948,971] .... 6.41 
Federal, Flemington, Nu Je cccccccccccccce 120,874,287 109,954,481 10,919,806 eee 21,503 ,523 7,240,000] 13,267,969 11, "915, "361 9,03 eee 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York ....ceseees 378,500,676] 356,875,173] 21,625,503 eee| 164,577,574] 32,745,128] 30,548,969] 115,908,979] 5.71 Fe 
Fire Association of Philadelphia.........0- 169,850,649 171,015,942 coe 1,165,293 23,892,463 7,042,004 1,114,289 14,570,878 ecce 69 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco ...ccesesees 471,944,676 446,676,592 25,268,084 waa 57,652,542 22°109,127 5,187,854 55,623 ,647 5,35 aes 
Pema’, HAWG cs cccccccvscchecoccace 302,816,584] 300,445,290 2,371,295 eee} 48,300,220] 11,950,710] 2,655,025] 36,065,779 .78 at 
DOME SEEEE scusersoneseacbenscuanes 227 "335, *576 204,290,953 23 044,623 eee 26,881 ,072 |D 13,732,323 6,532,612 29,660,760; 10,14 ecce 
Girard Insurance, Philadelphia,,........... 35,359,104 35,016,572 342,532 acc 3,151,578 760,000 633 ,620 2,100,491 97 cece 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls, New York........ 204,911,951 198 ,223 897 6,688,054 aaa 22,763,271} 11,040,000 3,114,315 15,297,009 3.26 edad 
Globe & Republic, New York .......... eee 44,825,825 46,000,868 ees 1,183 ,043 5,603 ,603 1,140,009 740,333 2,540,218 eece 2.64 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, New York ......0.0- 59,664,502 61,244,132 see] 1,579,630] 13,460,293] 2,662,733] 1,690,665 7,527,265] eee 2.65 
Great American, New York.....ccccccccee 333,688 ,566 329,241 ,407 4,447,159 eco 62,946,360} 20,' ‘961, "150 9,126,393 37,305,376 1,33 eee 
Hanover Fire, New York ...ccceccecsecces 157,939,249 157,546,656) 392,595 ee 17,873,438] 5,420,000] 3,366,676 9,479,357 25 ate 
Parte PRO. HATING... ccccscccccccccess 904,092,171 844,572,953) 59,519,217 dee 102,549,798 39°400, 000} 53,069,670 69,599 347 6.58 aand 
Home, New York....scccccccecsccesecees| 1,166,430,927| 1,123,708,009 42,722,918 coe 142,110,271] 58,391,058] 13,229,234) 118,212,897 3.66 dasa 
Home Fire & Marine, San Franzisco....... 99,347,476 93,963 ,588 5,383,887 eee 10,180,645 2'360,000 "800, 642 10,403,891 5.42 ewan 
Insurance Co, of North Amer,, Pa... cei 721,360,679 688, "171 423) 32,589,255 ese} 229,787,076} 52,951,695} 87, "111, "068 114,713,569 4,52 meee 
Insurance Co, of State of Penna, .....000. 23,872,021 24,487,631 eee 615,609 4,329,074 740,000 375,978 2,597,487 eése 2.58 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, lowa ....seeceeee 40,151,571 39,275,911 875,660 wall 2,572,187} 1,525,000 714,996 1,207,851] 2.18 re 
Liverpool & London & Globe, London,..... 144,555,473 139,217,135) 5,338,338 coe 10,574,350} 2,633,316] 4,650,089 8,629,283 3.69 aaa 
London Assurance, London ...cccccccccccce 66,171,082 62,496,375) 3,674,707 aes 5,898,742} 2,066,431 1,680,354 4,826,664 5.55 eons 
London & Lancashire, Ltd., London ....... 45,825,193 41,413,051 eee} 1,587,858 3,547,035] 1,199,825 38,310 121,042} 00. 3.47 
Mechanics & Traders, Hartford ......ese0 21,584,213 21,795,738 see 211,525 2,525,752 aaa 656, 1,657,774} a eee +98 
Mercantile of America, N. Yo.sececcecees 25,832,484 26,286,850) - 454,366 3,750,953 2,000,000 103 ,653 592,935 ecce 1,76 
Merchants Fire Assur,, N.Y 714,641,524 712,991,675 1,649,849 eco 24,602,535 9,155,000 1,416,992 15,680,393 2.23 wade 
Mercury, St, Paul... e 73,325,089 10,874,857; 2,450,232 eee 4,486,367 3,212,500 380,856 3,343,243 3.34 enna 
SOULUAGNEE Bs, WHRS axiuaduvestivecties 95,939,530 95,051 ,612 887,919 ece 10 242; ‘391 2,160,000 1,679,208 6,291,601 93 cece 
National Ben Franklin, Newark.......sse00 35,363,350 35,020,057] 343,290 ese 3,245,255 555,000 678,790 2,354,756 97 seee 
National Fire, Hartford. ..ecssccccccccccce 304,972,071] 309,307,616 wee] 4,335,545] 30,907,636] 11,075,000 936,518] 14,560,573] .... 1,42 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh ........... 180,653,718 179,325,797 1,327,921 eee] 10,996,163] 4,546,250] 1,117,218 6,660,616 .14 saad 
Newark Insurance, NeWEtN ccicciescccccase 69,147,531 67,213,673 1,933,858 eas 7,023,315] 3,400,000} 2,361,898 3,195,275} 2,80 cece 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester,...cesees 105,976,108 106 426,677 ece 450,571 13,601,221 €,172,500 —183,890 7,162,040 ecce ‘ 
de Youk Rite, New York cccccccccsccccce 41,432,063 49 276,534 eee] 1,844,471 8,164,875} 1,800,000 536,883 3,983,521] se 3.89 
' York Underwriters, N, Y.. ae 37,935,850 37,124,415 811,435 ose 4,765,978} 1,340,000} 1,977,225 2,260,188} 2,14 cose 
eeus Fire, New York.ss..cccccccccecee | 143,033,804] 137,626,826 5,406,978 s.e]| 40,810,055] 9,000,000] 8,857,891] 28,359,142} 3,78 snes 
North British & Mercantile, England ....... 90,594,238 88,952,504) 1,641,734 eee 7,070,408} 5,478,003} 1,111,408 2,122,731 1.81 
POrtlione NOW WOU wo cdcsbcesececcesces'’ 95,198,333 94,312,446 885,885) sc:] 1119615115] 2,991,200 600,386 8,255,412 93 
Northern Assurance, London....ecesccecece 68,024,253 69,380,268) eee 1,356,015 4,185,432 —193,899 101,618 2,921,698 ane 
Northeastern Ins, Co, of Hartford ......e00 44,899 244 46,475,794 eco 1,576,550 2,719,607 585,000 —367 ,688 925,745 wake 3.51 
orth River, NOW YOGR .cccccosesecedee ct 129,592,931 123,717,309 5,875,622 mae 22,904,907 8,640,000} 4,902,809 15,237,718] 4,53 ecco 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee......... 84,695,767 84,082,504 613,263 mee 15,687,054} 4,688,060} 3,172,272 8,440,045 Ay sees 
Norwich Union Fire, England SAG wat 39,996,187 39,957,993) 38,194 ae 2,221,120 103,562 601,250 1,554,502 09 sade 
Med GOO: IMD =. cre cbecadatessoeces 54,665,744 55,504,101) oes 838,357 10,182,065 4,050,000 —308,178 5,601 ,886 aA e 1.53 
Oricnt, Hartford ....006 ae 27,955,084 28,971,449 coe 1,016,365) 1,592,925 575,000 200,170 —198,610 eoee 3,64 
Pacific Pea NOME evdc che cecesccec 59,709,802 57,270,655 2,439,147 eee 8,018,115} 2,244,000) 2,001,198 6,212,064) 4,09 — 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco....... 82,733,520 86,045,209 ses 3,311,689] 18,203,793] 1,450,000] 7,087,108 6,354,996] .... 4,00 
Pearl Assurance, LondOn..sececeeeecsecees 54,937,394 58,476,196 eee] 3,538,802 8,351,715]  €,051,897 567,034] 1,806,018] .... 6.44 
Pensylvania Fire, Philadelphia ........... 83,952,756 83,515,900 436,856 ee 8,781,762 5,075,000 616,881 3,526,737 -52 eeee 
Philadelphia Fire '& SEE. PA. on ccasnece 94,121,630 94,586,181} gue. 464,551 20,879,610 4,500,000 3,637,252 19,552,311 eece 49 
enix Assurance, London -...+.s.cccccce 49,497, 50,592,259 wee| 1,094,616 2,915,631 435,091 102,518 683,406] .... 2.21 
OCIS: SUMNRINMR oo. a nc sa beceee acca 222 238, "166 221,638,037 600,729 es 55,049,928] 12,311, ‘904 16,921 "161 19,416,992 227 eede 
Providence Washington, R. 1. ...scessceece 163/912:975 168,968,927 .es{ 5,055,952) 13,110,809] 5,445,000] —2,927/261 5,537,118) 46 3.08 
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: a “f 
Insurance Companies for Decade Period 1943-1952, cont'd 
RATIOS 
Losses and Net 
Under - Under- Earnings * Special Net Underw, Underw. 
NAME AND LOCATION writing writing Under - Under - from Reserves Surplus Profit to Loss to 
OF COMPANY Income Expenses writing writing Invest - 't Dividends | Increase or} Increase or | Underw. | Underw, 
Earned Incurred Profit Loss ments Declared |Decrease(-)| Decrease (-) | Income Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
Prudential Ins. Co, of Great Britain....... 40,070,778 39,775,399 295,379 iis 3,198,380 300,000 965,432 2,228,327 .14 aoe 
Queen of America, New York ..... ° 174,546,639 168,799,113 5,747,525 ae 16,288,231 8,125,000 2,742,412 11,168,345 3.29 2 
Republic Ins, Co, of Texas, Dallas, 2 52,281,727 52,189,963 91,764 ou 7,436,276 2,877,333 2,133,336 2,517,371 .18 
Royal Exchange Assur,, London...... cessor 42,838 333 42,723,087 115,246 ion 2,593,902 1,014,532 132,668 1,561,948 yj 
Royal Insurance Co,, Ltd., Liverpool ...... 156,931,633 151,067,425 5,864,208 aa 11,728,802 4,123,856 5,348,090 8,121,064 3.74 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul ......... 329,531,476 307,678,109 21,853,367 via 45,902,332] 19,320,000} 12,371,883 36,063,816 6.63 cee 
Scottish Union & Nat’l., Edinburgh........ 48,738,210 51,335,517 ey 2,597,307 3,539,518 1,409,434 126,866 594,089 eek 5.33 
Security, New Haven ....... oa Rives 97,706,408 97,336,339 370,069 ‘om 6,925,803 3,900,000 692,397 4,088 ,269 .38 tes 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Mass.. a 284,811,857 281,421,366 3,390,491 sais 26,324,059] 11,668,500 487,949 17,558,101 1.19 ’ 
Standard Ins. of N. Y., Hartford .....:... 86,005,182 83,942,728 2,062,454 3,772,065 1,245,000 3,387,772 1,201,747 2.40 
Standard Fire, Hartford .........cesceee eee 49,138,858 47,194,464 1,944,394 ses 4,876,132 600,000 2,365,187 3,855,339 3.96 Sa 
Star Ins, of Amer., New York........-e00¢ 53,811,458 51,742,492 2,068,967 eco 4,618,789 2,105,008 47,901 4,630,648 3.84 vee 
Sun Insurance Office, London .........e00. 62,262,746 61,357,732 905,014 aa 4,335,918 483,170 1,128,342 3,629 ,420 1.45 ees 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich .........seeees . 207,128,794 213,668,939 dint 6,540,145 11,997,270] --7,846,881 5,770,739 1,533 ,267 Cae 3.16 
Travelers Fire, Hartford ..... CS ceed bate 301,539,822 296,355,528 5,184,294 S 10,902,754 1,640,000 4,552,488 9,894,560 1.72 Rats 
United States Fire, New York.......-e-e0e 219,233,514 209,178,059 10,055,454 r 33,078,758} 11,499,200 8,329,574 23,305,440 4.59 aoee 
Westchester Fire, New York ....... covccce 139,442,522 132,966 ,666 6,475,856 . 21,816,133 7,930,000 4,911,766 15,450,223 4.64 apne 
Western Assurance, Toronto .......eeee one 27,012,067 25,851,761 1,160,305 a 2,417,873 891,510 860,085 1,826,584 4.30 oKea 
World Fire & Marine, Hartford....... eeeee 43,085,697 42,705,009 380,688 Pr 2,759,813 2,500,000 820,517 —180,016 -88 ces 
TORS, DOW. THE 1. civic srccsencecdvnse 27,059,948 28,483,797 ae 1,423,849 1,255,545] --1,265,616 —152,165 :249,477 ane 5.26 
1943-1952 Totals (100 Companies) ........] 13,960,803,070] 13,589,985,504] +370,817,566 «++ | 2,060,699,004] €66,388,553] 435,557,535] 1,329,570,482] + 2.66 dees 
1942-1951 Totals (100 Companies) ....... «| 12,677,162,199] 12,419,387,552| 257,774,647 «-| 1,791,658,773 | 629,041,104] 328,559,537] 1,091,832,779] + 2.03 aes 
1941-1950 Totals (100 Companies) ........] 11,511,077,867| 11,290,104,935| $220,972,931 -- | 1,497,076,204| 606,127,127} 300,984,761 810,937,242} $1.92 coos 
1940-1949 Totals (100 Companies) ........] 10,223,998,002| 10,074,322,743| + 149,675,259 . +» | 1,136,168,217| 563,170,082] 188,971,636] 533,701,758) + 1.46 ee 
1939-1948 Totals (100 Companies) ........} 9,158,419,716} 9,196,487,945 ... | 38,068,229] 905,431,289] 541,729,380] 22,198,916] 303,434,764 de $0.42 
1938-1947 Totals (100 Companies) ........| 8,519,166,253] 8,598,209,213 $79,042,960] 1,017,234,694] 572,450,508] 44,910,036] 320,831,190 $0.93 
1937-1946 Totals (100 Companies) . 1,744,968,510| 7,738,124,004] 46,844,506 .e-| 779,676,466] 580,864,007] 84,937,295] 120,719,670] + 0.09 x 
1936-1945 Totals (100 Companies) . 1,242,664,657| 7,122,512,682] +120,151,682 .-| 1,032,986,734] 582,139,770] 164,351,917] 406,646,729] + 1.66 Je 
1935-1944 Totals (100 Companies) . 6,869,078,843} 6,671,408,435| £197,670;408 925,146,770] 582,250,403} 95,228,709] 445,338,066] } 2.88 ee 
1934-1943 Totals (100 Companies) ..... 6,557,791,868| 6,293,668,008} £264,123,860 792,545,774] 575,180,583 —473,102| 483,962,153] + 4,03 bee 






































% Includes gain or loss in miscellaneous items and Federal Taxes incurred. 


from home offices. + Net 


Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 


D Dividends to policyholders. 


tT Amounts in 


the dividend column for foreigi companies represent net remittance to or (-) receipts 


Stock Casualty Insurance Companies for Decade Period 
1943-1952 

























































RATIOS 
Losses Net 
NAME AND LOCATION Incurred Under- Earnings * Special Net Underw, Underw, 
OF COMPANY (including writing from Reserves Surplus Profit to Loss to 
Premiums Adjustment Expenses Profit Invest - Dividends | Increase or | Increase or |Premiums | Premiums 
Earned Expenses) Incurred or Loss ments Declared f [Decrease (-) | Decrease (-) | Earned Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % % 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford ....se00 124,165,122 412,763,017] 296,196,331] 15,205,773] 40,905,927) 20,520,035] —3,414,937 39,006,602 2.10 
Aetna Life (A, & H, Dept,), Hartford ..... 671,334,862 554,227,578] 102,107,643] 14,999,641] 35,141,542] 18,000,000) —42,412,998 14,554,181 2,23 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago ....eseee 320,518,067 190,043,828 94,660,504] 35,813,736] 11,234,883] 10,363,143] 11,374,088 25,311,387] 11,17 
American Automobile, St, Louis. ° 311,331,982 188,507,681 127,496,092] —4,671,790| 17,797,105 6,200,000] —4,292,772 11,218,086 ese 
American Casualty, Reading ....secccccces 132,180,093 19,277,663 53,774,972] 872,542] 3,793,721] 1,509,530] —6,339,050 1,750,699| see. 
American Credit Indemnity, Baltimore..... 30,786,448 6,282,298 12,337,007] 12,167,143 2,225,851 2,600,000 5,026,059 6,766,935] 39,52 cove 
American Employers Ins,, BOStOn ..sseeees 151,385,505 87,388,220 62,852,087] 1,145,197] 8,637,153] 3,430,000 37,788 6,314,563 76 aap 
American Fid, & Cas,, Richmond ...secese 105,821,063 16,419,572 26,696,652 2,704,840} 4,476,153 1,392,000 2,234,738 3,554,254 2.56 
American Indemnity, Galveston ., : 32,632,058 18,339,987 15,585,719 | —1,293,648 1,798,749 490,000} —1,181,558 1,196,659 ecce 
American Motorists, Chicago ....secceeces 158,865,216 96,573,528 39,753,725] 22,537,963] 2,661,851] 23,387,153] —187,341 2,000,002} 14,19 anne 
American Policyholders, Bostol ....eeecees 18,528,369 14,384,717 1,058,816 3,084,833 739,837 2,483,350 —188,735 530,053] 16,65 esee 
American Reinsurance, New York .ecccceee 82,152,677 50,298,497 33,409,781] —1,555,601| 13,275,566 6,480,000) —3,654,866 8,894,831 eeee 1,89 
American States, Indianapolis .....sseeeee 84,353 ,366 44,320,772 36,028,297 4,004,296 1,804,304 991,984 1,486,359 3,330,258 4,75 ooee 
American Surety, New York ...cccccccccce 220,954,957 122,451,901] 101,988,077] —3,485,020] 19,074,312 7,950,000 2,582,464 5,056,828 eens 1,58 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul ...cccccccescee 60,343,860 35,474,750] 23,144,875] 1,724,235] 1,740,855] 2,567,723] —505,656 1,403,023] 2,86 eves 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco....... 103,036,342 68,429,067 23,272,963] 11,334,312] 4,831,731] 9,574,872 710,495 5,820,673] 11,00 ae 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark ......cseceeees 719,527,700 49,040,511 32,154,096] —1,666,907 5,753,827 1,138,000] —3,080,125 6,029,044 eee 2.10 
Bituminous Cas, Corp,, Rock Island ....... 117,557,208 74,285,325 37,569,846 5,702,035} 3,435,153 2,456,312 2,547,231 4,133,647 4.85 coos 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Columbus ....... 71,113,874 39,905,522 28,488,810 2,719,543 2,708,843 1,207,500 847,487 3,373,398 3,82 eee 
Car and General Insurance, London ....ee+ 33,802,644 20,861,711 14,351,329] 1,410,396] 1,815,050 834,810] - —910,545 480,389| .... 4,17 
Central Surety & Ins,, Kansas City........ 95,293,746 56,617,334 36,197,158 2,479,254 2,411,210 2,460,000 1,484,112 946,352 2.60 eee 
Century Indemnity, Hartford ... . 167,824,216 100,835,518 71,281,157] —4,292,459 7,199,536 1,000,000 —452,62 2,359,704 ecee 2.56 
Citizens Casualty, New York ....ccccccccee 19,809,477 12,386,661 6,774,287 648,529 486,567 228,139 91,798 815,161 3,27 coos 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg ...... 53,307,038 37,483,838 14,479,127 1,344,063 971,962 1,085,352 487,092 743,580 2.52 cece 
Columbia Casualty, New York .....eeseee- 54,439,144 31,229,004] 24,598,307] —1,388,168| 4,504,335] 1,100,000 434,371 1,581,796] .... 2.55 
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RATIOS 
Losses Net 
NAME AND LOCATION Incurred Under- Earnings * Special Net Underw, | Underw. 
OF COMPANY (Including writing from Reserves Surplus Profit to Loss to 
Premiums Adjustment Expenses Profit Invest - Dividends | Increase or | Increase or | Premiums | Premiums 
Earned Expenses) Incurred or Loss ments Declared t |Decrease (-)| Decrease (-) | Earned Earned 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ b %o 
Commercial Insurance, Newark ...seeseeee 181,804,090 117,021,769] 67,282,196] —2,499,874] 9,212,658] 2,157,500] —2,490,818 7,046,101] .... 1.38 
Commercial Standard, Ft, Worth....seccee 56,608,970 33,079,266] 21,740,668] 1,789,036] 1,406,841] 1,081,783 Y 1,558,400} 3,16 seakad 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven ..... 42,277,095 25,542,402 18,905,488] —2,170,795| 1,858,058 390,000] —1,896,028 1,193,291] occ 5.13 
Continental Casualty, Chicago ....... 698,751,662] 397,138,531] 275,622,530] 25,990,601] 31,302,127] 15,455,000] —855,961| 42,693,689} 3,72 aie 
Emmco Casualty, South Bend .....seeesees 17,780,344 10,792,092 4,302,185] 2,686,067 831,028] 1,935,000 713,316 868,779] 15,11 pet 
Employers Casualty, Dallas .....e.eseeeeee 13,085,357 40,516,538] 24,415,702] 8,153,117] 3,691,272] 6,815,046] 2,298,505 2,730,838] 11,16 ana 
Employers Liability Assurance, London ..... 374,640,374] 226,400,023] 146,808,301] 1,432,050] 18,220,100] 12,783,798] —1,173,742 8,042,094 238 aded 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City ....s00 162,532,556 97,414,612| 70,699,242] —5,581,298] 12,172,811] 4,350,821 24,839 2,265,531] sees 3.43 
' Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia.....seceeese 36,218,099 23,680,337 12,012,234 525,528] 1,303,881 324,735 501,002 1,003,672} 1. ee 
Excess Ins, Co, of America, New York.... 22,203 234 14,673,467 8,633,776 | —1,104,009 1,603,088 180,000 6,992 312,087] eee 4,97 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York ...cesecece 534,841,679] 330,792,476] 211,573,277] —7,524,074] 53,349,314] 13,500,000}—13,729,236| 46,054,476] .... 1,41 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore .....eeceeeee 140,747,185 39,937,925] 80,307,710] 20,501,550] 10,114,237] 8,219,531] 9,851,514] 12,544,742) 14,57 ark 
Fireman’s Fund Ind,, San Francisco... 216,422,063] 138,455,239] 88,815,760|—10,848,936] 11,861,792} 1,755,000] —8,551,885 7,809,741] eee 5.01 
General Accident, Fire & Life, Perth 322°647-207] 192,218,399] 120,582,328] 9,846,480] 19,456,623] 13,299,011] 5,733,967] 10,270,125] 3,05 waa 
General Casualty of America, Seattle ..... 132,797,665 74,223 822 58,011,886 561,957 5,135,062 2,961, *180 —4,285,207 7,020,446 42 eeee 
General Casualty of Wisconsin ....seseeese 43,220,465 23,033,060] 16,909,522] 3,277,883] 1,320,393 255,000] 1,828,822 2,514,454] 7.58 Sadi 
General Reinsurance, New York ..secseeeee 137,252,900 83,763,900]  57,129,261| —3,640,261| 16,089,003} 5,519,827] —2,224,912 9,153,827]  seee 2.65 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Falls ......0. 145,685,788 80,027,440 63,179,097} 2,479,251} 6,066,135 600,000 870 1,480,516 1,70 eee 
Globe Indemnity, New York ...ccccccccces 294,068,675 117,754,497 118,868,720} —2,554,542] 20,690,460 9,925,000 2,169,096 6,041,822 eace 87 
Government Employees, Wash, , eewed 48,940,653 31,163,062 8,781,837| 8,995,754] 1,739,921] 2,734,657] 3,718,547 4,282,471| 18,38 Sia 
Great American Indemnity, New York ..... 208,812,053] 126,003,026] 85,521,356] —2,712,329] 14,025,617} 4,600,000] —1,799,612 8,512,900] .... 1.30 
Guarantee Co, of N, America, Montreal ,, 4,476,392 1,776,746 3,045,860 346,214 534, "672 164,295 88,361 —64,1 ecce 71.73 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Hartford... 909,007,728 563,543,417 333,302,023] 12,162,288) 34,656,’ "319 14,125,000 840,890 31,853 "217 1,34 ecees 
Hartford Live Stock, New York....... 11,567,739 5,987,637 3,008,283] 2,571,819 "961,189 100,000 917,047 2'515,961| 22.23 aaa 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford .....eeeees 99,447,361 30,030,101 71,670,618 | —2,253,358 11,366,047 5,040,000} —1,328,777 5,401,466 oees 2.27 
Hawkeye Security, Des Moines,....cccsees 32,709,737 18,563,011 13 389,263 757,463 517,708 583,270 —849,333 1,541,234 2.32 eses 
Home Indemnity, New York ...ceccccsccee 135,343,404 86,902,889 58,854,128 ]—10,413,613| 8,094,530] 2,260,000|—16,225,632] 11,646,549] .... 71.69 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis .....seeeees 33,947,917 18,318,549] 13,842,481] 1,786,887] 1,202,801 434,000] 1,159,740 1,395,948] 5.26  ¥ 
Ind, Ins, Co, of N. A., Philadelphia ..... 371.142°221]  217,0887309| 148,167.878| 5,886,034] 37,924,364| 13,000,000| —6,040,455| 36,850,853] 1.59 sae 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis....seseeees 30,834,939 16,729,574] 12,682,546] 1,422,819 898,247 207,500 498,109 15515,457| 4.61 eed 
International Fidelity, Jersey City ....scees 751,306 45,026 482,491 223,789 464,966 300,000 186,407 202,348} 29,79 ‘ 
Keystone Auto Club, Philadelphia ., 40,452,920 21,695,859] 13,372,171] 5,384,890] 2,173,280] 5,343,687 630,571 1,583,912} 13,31 2k 
London & Lancashire Ind,, Hartford , 62,770,642 37,040,883 27,492,293 | —1,762,534 2,914,278 150,000 118,776 882,968 oeee 2.81 
London Guarantee & Accident, London ee 120; 114.219 70, 364, 2771 48,384,729 2,024,719 6,999,188 4,989,032 781,224 3,253,651 1,68 ecco 
Manufacturers Casualty, Philadelphia,...... 92,101,162 56 "244, "911 39,754,893 | —3,898,642 3,370,892 2,571,137] —4,672,903 1,574,016 eoee 23 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .....ccccccee 490,689,620 277,853,331 194,752,144] 18,084,145] 26,132,749] 12,982,898] 18,796,310 13,037,686 3.69 cece 
Massachusetts Bond, & Ins,, BOStOn ..eccee 250,225,094 153,632,164 97,879,795 | —1,286,865) 13,752,740 6,560,000 467,916 5,437,959 eece 251 
Massachusetts Casualty, Boston ..ccceseeees 6,039,961 2,661,133 3,049,274 329,554 154,867 45,6v0 6,804 432,017} 5,46 fete 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayn€...scccseee 9,431,036 4,198,439 4,881,853 350,744 440,136 375,000 166,760 249,120] 3,72 tas 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., New York .... 21,180,667 12,023,792 8,291,211 865,664] 3,400,913 300,000 148,108 3,818,469] 4,09 ease 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York .....eees 166,752,489] 105,086,046] 64,299,002] —2,632,559] 9,107,015] 1,944,000] —1,120,643 5,651,099]... 
National Auto & Casualty, Los Angele 93,862,982 56,026,016] 36,286,309] 1,550,657] 1,874,355] 3,866,060} —110,620 330,428} 1,65 
National Casualty, Detroit .....secees 103,641,370 62,401,369] 37,096,652] 4,143,349] 3,479,217] 2,337,500] 683,856 4,601,210] 4,00 
National Surety Corp,, New York ..ececses 151,339,578 63,044,318 82,830,616 5,464,644] 22,644,992} 18,900,000 4,108,048 5,101,588 3,61 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore ....0. 284,244,350] 170,970,623} 110,626,831] 2,646,896] 16,077,399] 5,925,000] 4,957,256 7,842,039 293 
New Jersey Mfrs, Casualty, Trenton ....se0 103,314,048 57,831,650 8,140,387] 37,342,011] 3,266,627] 35,839,550] —1,505,740 6,274,828] 36,14 haan 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle... cccccccceces 63,418,032 33,586,174 29,091,704 740,154 1,659,974 694,398} —2,317,153 4,022,883 1,17 aaae 
Northwestern Natl, Cas,, Milwaukee ...... 25,434,712 14,531,098 10,084,800 818,814 1,402,522 365,000 107,549 1,748,787 3.22 ecco 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee, London ..... 107,135,725 58,315,432| 47,312,382] 1,507,911] 9,137,849] 8,678,855 340,939 1,625,966] 1,41 aes 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton ...cccccccccsccces 193,282,159 98,608,679 82,265,577} 12,407,903 5, 142, *523 327,975 5,870,747 8,351,704! 6,42 éece 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity, LeRoy ...ceeeeees 37,919,661 22,345,243 14,931,378 643,040 1,434,162 529,000 —623,034 2,371,236 1,70 wane 
Pacific Automobile, Los Angeles ....eeeees 21,748,994 12,509,456 8,504,319 735,219 441,174 193,085 189,433 793,875 3.38 deus 
Pacific Employers, Los Angeles ....ecccees 180,337,735 115,510,291 46, *030 173 18,796,671 2,454,613} 18,642,362 227,659 2,381,263] 10,42 saee 
Pacific Indemnity, San FranciscO...cecceee 195,355,285 127,340,417 62 178, "149 5,236,119] 12,303,562] 10,116,513 97, 7,520,611 2.68 eases 
Peerlem Capmany, KONG vcccsccdccscesesé 45,009,590 24,916,383 18, 466, 105 1,626,502 1,741,113 1,585,917] —2,178,196 3,959,894 3.61 dee 
Pena, Mfrs, Assn., Philadelphia,......se. 110,385,652 63,382,593] 12,503,126] 34,499,933] 3,917,649] 36,541,129] 1,381,308 495,145] 31.25 baa 
Phoenix Indemnity, New York .. 11,745,519 45,448,978 32,376,155 —79,614| 4,448,196) 2,760,000 69,677 1,538,905 eoee 10 
Royal Indemnity, New York ......e0. 288,383,306 174,693 ,668 115,417,755] —1,728,117} 25,611,969 9,125,000 7,301,467 1,457,385 esee 60 
St, Paul Mercury Indemnity, St, Paul e 208,356,822 122,803,328 83,401,787 2,151,707} 10,195,739 7,300,000 2,119,227 2,928,219 1,03 nadie 
Seaboard Surety, New York ...cccccccccces 28,423,613 8,722,691 14,002,953 5,697,969 4,226 832 2,268,805 1,367,870 6, "188, 126} 20,05 wee 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville...... 23,121,810 14,705,709 7,667,819 748,282 1,060,708 $65,750 —187,080 1,330,320 3.24 aaa 
Standard Accident, Detroit ..,.....ssseee-] 316,109,975] 182,430,386] 126,918,251] 6,761,338] 9,497,359] 6,169,918] —1,747,037] 11,835,816] 2.14 naan 
Sun Indemnity, New York .....cccccscecses 48,671,331 31,870,823] 17,840,186] —1,039,678] 3,145,417] 1,100,000 : 927,657} .... 2.14 
Time Insurance, Milwaukee .......eeeeeee 17,046,799 9,906,472 6,714,454 425,873 149,022 141,000 246,115 187,780] 2.50 tad 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford.......seeee0e 533,643,501| 292,383,656] 223,755,552] 17,504,293] 14,899,456] 6,180,000] 3,432,641] 22,791,108] 3.28 eine 
7 avelers Insurance (A, & H. Dept.)......] 1,427,374,450 979,327,000 392,953,328] 55,094,122] 65,235,973] 42,800,000 —37,841,167| 115,371,262 3.86 ‘deat 
vited Pacific Insurance, Tacoma, 86,196,015 49,163,113 34,300,398 2,732,504 3,023,283 1,991,693 1,258,270 2,505,824 3.17 cece 
Ui ited States Casualty, New York. : 141,332,674 90,143,866] 52,526,282] —1,337,474] 5,934,439 762,500 731,850 3,102,615] .... 95 
U. S, Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore ..... 789,018,222 444'117,476|] 310,666,603| 34,234,143] 42,792,053] 20,921,176] 6,308,053] 49,796,967] 4.34 
U. S, Guarantee, New York.....ccccccccce 91,716,113 40,437,033 39,428,161] 11,850,919] 10,449,89: 5,287,991 4,140,483 12,872,343] 12,92 
Western Casualty & Surety, Ft. Scott...... 84,506,643 47,959,964] 33,624,939] 2,921,740] 1,788,022] 1,827,500] —1,288,312 4,170,574] 3.46 Eee 
Western National Ins,, San Francisco ...... 48,954,501 26,475,941 22,172,924 305,636 2,616,084 3,289,600] —3,674,620 3,306,740 62 nae 
Western Surety, Sioux Falls ....secccesces 14,164,036 3,477,514 8,043,002] 2,643,520 250,143 880,620] 1,210,113 802,930] 18.66 wee. 
Yorkshire Indemnity, ay Francisco ..seece 24,280,467 16,300,759 9,907,072} —1,927,364 1,306,206 120,000 332,057 —409" 101 eves 7.94 
Zurich General A, & L., Zurich ceccccces 325,194,401 227,270,134 104,820,551] —6,896,284) 14,413,225 2,479,629 2,710,042 2,327 *270 ecce 2,12 
1953-1952 Totals (100 Companies) ... «+ | 16,972,719,773] 10,240,205,224] 6,280,452,160 452,062,389] 913,965,600] 573,782,337] —54,899,536|] 847,145,188 2,66 eeee 
192-1951 Totals (100 Companies) ......0+] 15,014,777,680| 8,854,950,472} 5,658,768,961 501,058,247] 822,776,055] 553,982,287] —16,562,743| 786,414,758 3.33 meee 
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tnchudes gain or loss in miscellaneous items and Federal Taxes incurred, 


Amounts in the dividend, column for foreign companies represent net remittances to or ( 


February 1954 


-) receipts from home offices, 
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Mortality Rates 


Continued from page 35 


more state control, some even go- 
ing so far as to suggest public com- 
pensation. In Governor Dewey’s 
message to the Legislature, he 
noted that “during 1953 the De- 
partment of Public Works pushed 
forward an unprecedented volume 
of highway construction.” He con- 
tinued that “while this is encour- 
aging much more remains to be 
done. Normal depreciation and 
huge increases in traffic makes sti!] 
more construction imperative.” 


Auto Mishaps Lower 


Speaking of highway safety, he 
said, “despite the increasingly 
high total of motor vehicle deaths 
and injury, our deaths for 100,- 
000,000 miles declined from 6.1 in 
both 1950 and 1951 to a new low of 
5.8 in 1952. The national average 
of 7.3 is still far above our state 
record. In an intensified enforce- 
ment program, the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Vehicles during the first ten 
months of 1953 revoked 8,371 li- 
censes and suspended 34,398. He 
noted an increase in convictions 
for drunken driving and the new 
non-fixable ticket as evidences of 
the state’s efforts toward a better 
accident record. Mr. Dewey again 
urged action on the problem of the 
un-insured and the financially irre- 
sponsible motorist. He again sug- 
gested the enactment of compul- 
sory liability insurance legislation. 

City streets customarily have a 
higher incidence of accidents but 
a lower death rate than the roads 
along less populated areas. This is 
due to the fact that while there 
are more vehicles in operation in 
cities, the speed of operations is 
higher on the highways. 

In 1952 according to the recorus 
of the Health Department, not to 
be confused with those of the 
police or other agencies, cities 
having high motor vehicle cause 
of death rates in 1952 included 
Atlanta, Ga., with a death rate of 
36.2; Camden, N. J., 44.2; Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 31.7; Charlotte, N. C., 
32.6; Gary, Ind., 32.5; Trenton, 
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N. J., 37.7; Youngstown, Ohio, 32.1. 
It will be noted that most of these 
cities are of smaller size with a 
high proportion of industrial ac- 
tivity, and are largely eastern 
cities. 

It seems significant, and should 
be called to the attention of the 
administrators of those cities that 
in four of the six cities there was 
an increase in the rate of death 
over 1951 and in the other two 
there was but a slight decrease. 
The five large cities, with the ex- 
ception of Los Angeles, which had 
a rate of 20.0, were under the na- 
tional average. In Chicago the rate 
was 12.6; Detroit, 12.6; New York, 
7.4; Philadelphia, 9.4. 

Home accidents accounted in 
1952 for 5,564 deaths and a death 
rate of 15.0. This was a reduction 
in both number and rate of deaths 
from 1951 when the number of 
deaths was 5,733 and the rate 15.7. 
Cities having death rates in excess 
of 25.0 in 1952 included Fall River, 
Mass., with a death rate of 27.1; 
Lincoln, Neb., 25.2; New Orleans, 
25.9; Patterson, N. J., 29.0; Port- 
land, Ore., 30.2; Syracuse, N. Y., 
27.5; Trenton, N. J., 25.4; Wash- 
ington, D. C., 29.9; Waterbury, 
Conn., 27.5. 

Again these cities are largely 
eastern, but there is a sufficient 
diversification to indicate that 
home carelessness is in evidence 
everywhere there is a home. The 
large cities again seem to do bet- 
ter than average, with Chicago at 
12.9; Detroit, 12.5; Los Angeles, 
14.4; while Philadelphia at 23.4 
and New York at 20.8 were above 
the national average. 


Social Evil 


The homicide record leaves no 
other conclusion than that the 
murder situation in this country 
is a social disgrace and as it shows 
no decided tendency towards an 
improvement must evoke concerned 
study by educators, clergy and 
government. In this connection it 
must be restated that these statis- 
tics presenting deaths from homi- 
cide, suicide and accidents are not 
to be confused with judicial sta- 
tistics.of convictions for homicide 
in a technical sense, or murder in 
the first degree. 

Dr. Hoffman who first authored 


these records, THE SPECTATOR 
which has published them for a 
half century, nor I, who have writ- 
ten on them for almost two dec- 
ades, have stressed the judicial 
aspects of the homecide problem. 
This is due to the absence, at the 
outset of the studies of trust- 
worthy judicial statistics for the 
country as a whole. In more recent 
years the Federal Bureau of Crim- 
inal Investigation has presented 
statistics on the facts of crime oc- 
currence, indictments, trials, con- 
victions and penalties similar to 
those which have been available 
for most of the other great civil- 
ized countries of the world. In this 
wise work the United Kingdom 
and Canada have been intelligent 
leaders. The statistics in THE 
SPECTATOR are taken from the re- 
cords of the Health Departments 
of the cities shown. 


Rates In South 


In the table presented in this 
issue, there are seven cities which 
had a death rate from homicide for 
the two years of 1951 and 1952 in 
excess of 15 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, all are from the South or 


Southwest. All of them have a rel- 


atively large colored population. 
They are in alphabetical order 
with the 1952 rate first. 

In 1952 Atlanta, Ga., had the 
worst record at 32.0, followed by 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with 26.9 and 
Montgomery, Ala., 23.0. In 1951 
Chattanooga had the worst record 
at 31.5 followed by Mobile with 
26.2 and Montgomery at 26.1. When 
the rates are worked out for the 
two races separately, it is shown 
that both races have a decidedly 
higher homicide death rate in the 
South than prevails in the North, 
Central West or Far West. The 
seven cities are all located in the 
states in which the death penalty 
is enforced with a fair degree of 
rigorous impartiality, but they are 
likewise located in the states 
where the gun-carrying habit is 
common and the sale of firearms 
and ammunition is practically re- 
stricted. 

This table emphasizes the con- 
clusion that the homicide problem 
is relatively of less serious impor- 
tance to the very large cities thau 

Continued on page 85 
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MORTALITY TABLES—HOMICIDE, SUICIDE, AND ACCIDENTS 





City and State 


Population 


Homicide 


Rate 





Rate 











po ML. ee RN ae eer 
Albany, N. Y.ccccccccccece 
FUPIOE, G6 ss cl ocnecdcacese 
ROR, TORS. coc ccesiecceses 


Baton Rouge, La.....cccccee 


Birmingham, Ala. .....seee 
Soston, Mass. scsvesccecices 
Buffalo, N. Yocccccccccccce 
Camden, N. Je ccccccccccce 


Charleston, W. Va...-cecces 


Chae Ne Cyascccccsece 
GCUICAG. Tihs siccteveccccace 
Chattanooga, Tenn.....eceee 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .c.cccccce 


Cleveland, Olle, vcsaccccece 


Columbes, Cll. cicacsscoce 
Columbus, Ga...ccesccccece 
CONCOIN, We Hiiisccccvadsa 
DAO) LOMES eo dt casnececs 


DSVOR, (CMI sc is ssdcecscoe 


DOGO, (Mich, cL dsccccccess 
Duluth, Minn, .ocvcccocccoes 
BUZERN, 'N, Vege saeccccses 
Pall Rive, Mati cccccccsces 


Fort Wayne, Wii ases cuonsue 


Fort Worl, TAXA, cccccsecs 
AIOEY, UNG saves se das'e's sdecioe 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......66 
Martiond, Conti, . .c<c ccccsee 


Moun, TONG ccdceccecce 


Jacksonville, Fla. ..eccosccce 
ANCOM NOU sede seeeneeese 
Bong Béach, Calif... .cccccce 
Los Angeles, Calif......cece 


Louisville, Kentucky,....... 


Madison, WisC.....eceecssee 
Memphis, TEN. . csoevsecse 
Miatit | Pits. 5s ecdaccekces 
Milwaukee, Wis....ccccecee 


Minneapolis, Minn,.....seee 


Obie; AlN iS isccccesees 
Montgomery, Ala,.....cee00 
New Bedford, Mass........0. 
New Orleans, La,..seccecses 


New York, By Vesacuwscces’ 


1951 
1952 


1951 





#* 278,000 
# 278,000 
# 134,995 
* 134,995 
# 331,314 
# 331,314 
# 131,694 
* 131,694 

137,764 

132,234 


333,600 
330,300 
807,570 
804,507 
589,950 
586,300 
* 124,320 
* 124,320 
* 239,629 
* 239,629 


141,166 
137,482 


*& 3,620,962 
*& 3,620,962 


# 130,333 
* 130,333 
# 503,998 
# 503,998 
* 914,808 
* 914,808 


398,452 
375,901 
128,000 
122,000 
545,000 
538,781 
460,420 
446,513 
255,000 
248,000 


1,890,000 
1,870,000 
* 104,511 
#* 104,511 
113,344 
112,943 
110,719 
112,608 
* 132,831 
# 132,831 


$11,212 
296,000 
# 132,496 
# 132,496 
# 180,770 
# 180,770 
179,901 
178,788 
638,494 
617,329 


211,400 
208,700 
#* 119,150 
# 119,150 
253,800 
252,000 
2,052,000 
2,000,000 
386,100 
395,300 


102,500 

97,916 
413,100 
404,446 


137,985 
133,480 
#* 138,129 
#* 138,129 
107,809 
109,073 
570,445 
# 570,445 
8,045,000 
7,971,000 


CHKoOOOHOORH CoD DoooOS 
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ACCIDENTS 
In 
Home | Rate 
U eee 
U eee 
25 | 18.5 
39 28.9 
U eee 
90 | 27.2 
U. eee 
U eee 
16 11.6 
9 6.8 
56 16.8 
63 19,1 
U eee 
U oe 
111 18.8 
109 18.6 
U eee 
U eee 
31 22.0 
29 21.1 
466 12.9 
447 12.3 
U eee 
U eee 
119 23.6 
137 27,2 
U cde 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
106 19.4 
150 27.8 
15 16.3 
91 20.4 
U eee 
U eee 
237 12.5 
269 14,4 
15 13,2 
18 15.9 
30 27.1 
25 22.2 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
40 22.1 
40 22.1 
32 17.8 
39 21.8 
U eee 
U eee 
30 25,2 
49 41,1 
U eee 
U eee 
296 14,4 
248 12,4 
17 19.9 
13 18.5 
9 8.8 
8 8.2 
67 16,2 
73 18.0 
17 6.3 
34 13,1 
80 12.4 
83 12.9 
121 22.9 
108 20.6 
27 19.6 
21 15.7 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
U eee 
148 | 25.9 
158 27.7 
1,670 20.8 
1,567 19.7 
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MORTALITY TABLES—HOMICIDE, SUICIDE, AND ACCIDENTS—Continued 














ACCIDENTS 
Total By In 

City and State Year | Population | Deaths | Rate Homicide 4 Rate Rate Auto Home | Rate Rate 
MIAUAL NOD, ob cccsebndeces 1952 262,186 2,268 865.0 11 4.2 4,2 45 36 13.7 26.3 
: 1951 258,321 1,743] 674.7 6 2.3 7.0 51 40 15.5 22.8 
Pasedena, Calif.....cccccese 1952 109,962 1,425] 1,295.9 3 Sat 8.2 21 13 11.8 12.7 
1951 104,577 1,385] 1,324.4 2 1.9 15,3 14 19 18,2 4.8 
Paterson, Ni Tacs cc sbobmece | Eee 139,248 1,996 | 1,433.4 9 6.5 9.3 19 39 | 28.0 29.4 
1951 139,336 1,862 | 1,336.3 2 1.4 12.9 21 15,1 45 | 32.3 12.9 
POOR ST, .ccscvccedeoviese | Lauer * 111,856 1,205] 1,077.3 5 4.5 11.6 22 19.7 19 17.0 11.6 
1951 * 111,856 1,228] 1,097.8 2 1.8 1.2 1 6.3 24] 21.5 10.7 
Philadelphia, Pa,........62. 1952 2,111,244] 24,600} 1,165.2 126 6,0 (ee 199 9.4 495 | 23.4 14,6 
1951 2,092,241] 25,387] 1,213.4 131 6.3 8.9] 203 9.7] 510] 24,4 14,7 

Pittebutioh, Pa, psconcssewsee ~ hone * 676,806 6,706} 990.8 29 4.3 8.0 52 Tat U ea ar 
y 1951 * 676,806 6,735] 995.1 30 4.4 9,0 48 Tek U eos eee 
Portland, Ore. c.cccsccnessecs + A902 387,200 4,327] 1,117.5 12 3.1 18,9 108 | 27.9 117 30.2 15, ¢ 
1951 380,400 4,488] 1,117.5 9 2.4 20.2 104 | 27.3 82 21.6 17,4 
Providence, R. I...ccccccees 1952 251,500 3,307] 1,314.9 | 4 7.2 2 9,2 U ae 33,0 
1951 250,500 3,262 | 1,302.2 6 2.4 1.2 24 9.6 U aks 48,1 
PiGh. | VA.. ceccsaveece = tame 235,252 2,754| 1,170.7 34 | 14.5 12.8 46 19.6 39 16.6 28,1 
1951 233,157 2,693} 1,155.0 31 13,2 tat 67 28.7 29 12.4 19.3 
Rockford, Ill, .sccccccccccce 1952 105,438 1,057| 1,002.5 2 1.9 11,4 19 18,0 17 16,1 8.5 
1951 93,852 1,025] 1,092.1 2 2.1 17,0 20 | 21.3 28 29.8 1.5 
Sacramento, Calif......ees- 1952 144,236 1,572 | 1,089.9 x 4,9 14,6 27 18.7 16 13,3 13,9 
1951 141,274 1,508 | 1,067.4 13 9.2 13,4 26 18.4 13 9.2 10.6 
San Antonio, Texas.....0226 1952 430,000 4,030} 937.2 38 8.8 13.0 88 20.5 19 18,4 10.5 
1951 418,000 4,075} 974.9 31 7.4 10,0 87 20,8 12 17,2 12,2 
San Francisco, Calif.....«6. 1952 * 760,753 9,693 | 1,274.1 47 6.2 23.9 141 18.5 185 | 24,3 30,8 
1951 * 760,753 9,527] 1,252.3 37 4,9 23.3 134 | 17.6 204 | 26.8 34,3 
Giattle: Wadi. iscicasccdeces: | 2950 477,000 5,803 | 1,216.6 13 2.7 19.7 716 15.9 118 24,7 17.8 
1951 480,000 5,736 | 1,195.0 8 1,7 17.5 68 14,2 136 28.3 20,4 
Spokane, Wash...eccccceeee 1952 *160,473| 2,121] 1,321.7 2 1.2 iod 24 | 15,0 22 | 13.7 20.6 
1951 * 160,473 2,132} 1,328.6 4 2.5 16,2 36 | 22.4 49 30.5 18,1 
Springfield, Mass......ccces 1952 167,256 1,955] 1,168.9 1 6 5.4 25 14,9 U eee 17.9 
1951 165,116 2,046 | 1,239.1 2 1.2 10,9 23 13.9 48 |} 29,1 8.5 
Spracete, NN. Vascccsscaacce | See 225,196 2,656 | 1,179.4 3 1.3 8.4 35 15,5 62 27.5 16,0 
1951 222,124 2,538 | 1,142.6 5 2.2 PI 38 17,1 58 26.1 12.2 
Tacamn, Wadi, , crcisscone 1982 145,000 1,882 | 1,297.9 2 1.4 17.9 38 | 26,2 U ee ‘as 
1951 143,673 1,920] 1,336.4 3 2.1 19.5 51 35.5 U wee nas 

Toledo, Ohio ..ccssesccecee 2902 315,672 4,567| 1,446.8 14 4.4 18.6 67 21.2 U ABS iis 

1951 311,961 4,673 | 1,497.9 13 4,2 10.9 51 16.3 U nee oe 
PEEIOR,, Te 5.) vocsegeonsee 1952 130,000 1,340] 1,030.8 4 3.1 1.1 49 37.7 33 25.4 26,2 
1951 128,344 1,390] 1,083.0 2 1.6 7.0 AT 36.6 38 | 29.6 35.8 
Giles HAN. 36 scanetiveses: + 200b2 100,115 1,132 | 1,130.7 U ini ain 9 9.0 18 18.0 7.0 
1951 99,874 1,242 | 1,243.6 U cee eee 9 9.0 26 26.0 6.0 

WECD, WORGS, cv cccccvcseees | Mane 140,000 1,235| 882.1 U ane coe U coe U coe eee 
1951 128,000 1,214] 948.4 U nate be U Sele U cee see 
Washington, D, C.....eee056 1952 836,660 8,371] 1,000.5 13 8. 8.8 64 7.6 250 29,9 13.6 
1951 825,190 8,344] 1,011.2 85 10.3 13.9 7 8.6 271 32.8 9.2 
Waterbury, Conn.....eccceses. 1952 * 105,477 1,046} 991.7 eee eee 4.7 3 2.8 29 27.5 12,3 
1951 * 105,477 1,072} 1,016.3 eee eee 12.3 7 6.6 14 13,3 12.3 
Wilmington, Del. .....cccece 1952 113,816 940 825.9 7 6.2 15,2 33 29.0 pa aa eco 
1951 110,356 899] 814.6 8 1.2 7.2 28 25.4 ese eee 2.7 
Youngstown, Ohio.....6 sees 1952 * 168,330 2,475] 1,470.3 13 tot 11.9 54 32.1 32 19.0 41.0 
1951 * 168,330 2,187] 1,299.2 12 igh 11.3 57 33,9 50 29.7 29,1 
Totals, 71 U. S, Cities., 1952 36,794,545 | 389,131 | 1,057.6 2,468 6.7 9.8] 4,991 13,5] 5,564 15,0 14,0 
1951 36,407,073 | 383,607 | 1,053.7 2,264 6.2 10.7} 5,066 13,8] 5,733 15,7 13,8 

10 LARGEST CANADIAN CITIES 

Calgary, Alberta,...ccccccce 1952 * 129,060 1,395] 1,080.9 bas mer 3.9 11 8.5 10 Tt 14,7 
1951 * 129,060 1,314] 1,018.1 2 1.5 5.4 4 3.1 9 7.0 13,9 
Edmonton, Alberta,....eee00. 1952 169,196 1,266] 748.2 1 6 I 41 24,2 eee eee eee 
1951 158,912 1,133] 713.0 1 6 6.9 32 20.1 ae ewe see 
Greater Victoria, B, C...... 1952 116,094 1,512 | 1,302.4 3 2.6 18,1 16 13.8 eee eee 40.5 
1951 115,235 1,396 | 1,211.4 2 Lit 9.5 15 13,0 coe eee 37.3 
Halifax, Nova Scotia ....e.. 1952 103,962 1,170} 1,125.4 ewe eee 5.8 16 | 15.4 8 Tot 11,5 
1951 103,119 1,207] 1,170.5 1 1,0 4.8 11 10.7 9 8.7 21.3 
Hamilton, Ontario.....ee006 1952 210,060 1,903} 905.9 2 1.0 5.2 45 | 21.4 24] 11.4 22.4 
1951 201,296 1,909} 948.4 2 1.0 3,5 34 16.9 i 8.4 16.9 
Montreal, Quebec..ccsccecee 1952 1,035,600 9,887] 954.7 17 1.6 4.8 134 | 12.9 126 12.2 14,5 
1951 1,021,520 9,932] 9172.3 13 1.3 5.8 141 13.8 129 12.6 16,0 
Oran: Ontario, casciccense | eve 200,936 1,983] 986.9 i A) 9.0 24 11.9 U eo0 41,3 
1951 193,219 1,800} 931.6 1 25 8.8 26 13,5 U eee 40.9 
Vancouver, B, C...cccccseee 1952 * 344,833 4,113 | 1,192.8 4 1,2 27.3 55 15.9 U bea 59.2 
1951 * 344,833 3,924] 1,137.9 7 2.0 17.4 57 16,5 U eee 60,9 

Winnipeg, Manitoba......... 1952 240,257 2,063] 858, 6 2.5 8.3 14 5.8 U eas 23.< 
1951 239,364 1,917} 800.9 U ea 14,2 U ane U sae wo. 
Windsor, Ontario....eccceeee 1952 135,898 1,469 | 1,081.0 2 1.4 1.4 29 1.3 2 1.4 24.3 
1951 133,568 1,432] 1,072.1 1 ot 6.0 28 1.0 11 8.2 33.7 
Totals, 10 Canadian Cities 1952 2,685,896} 26,761] 996.3 36 1.3 ' $62 385 3 170 6.3 2 
1951 2,640,126] 25,964) 983.4 30 : 8.3 348 2 175 6.6 23,3 
Totals, 81 Cities...ceee. 1952 39,480,441 | 415,892 | 1,053.4 2,504 6.3 2.8] 5,376 6] 5,734 14,5 14,7 
1951 39,047,199 | 409,571 | 1,048.9 2,294 5.9 10,6] 5,414 9} 5,908 15,1 14.5 
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Mortality Rates 


Continued from page 82 


to the relatively smaller cities of 
the Southern states. The combined 
rate for the five largest cities each 
with a population in excess of 
100,000 is only 5.5 per 100,000 
against an average of 21.1 per 
100,000 for the seven Southern 
cities. The rates for these five 
cities for 1952 and 1951 are: Chi- 
cago, 7.8 and 7.0; Detroit, 6.1 and 
7.0; Los Angeles, 5.6 and 4.8; New 
York, 4.2 and 3.8; Philadelphia, 
6.8 and 6.8. 


Death Penalty 


From time to time the question 
is agitated actively in different 
parts of the country as to whether 
the death penalty should not be 
done away with on the ground that 
it serves no sufficient deterrent 
purpose to restrain the tendency to 
murder. The facts of the situation 
have never been clearly presented 
and cannot now be presented. For 
the country as a whole, it is doubt- 
ful if the total number of execu- 
tions of all kinds reaches 200 
against a total estimated murder 
death roll of possibly 11,000. This 
would seem to indicate that we are 
not willing to enforce the death 
penalty. If this observation is a 
correct one, it would certainly be 
much better to do away with it 
nationwide. That we are not will- 
ing to enforce it is made clear in 
nearly every trial for murder of 
the first degree, in which the re- 
sources of the law are 2xhausted 
to save a convicted person from 
electric chair, hangman’s rope, 
lethal gas chamber or firing squad. 

An unbiased-study of the death 
penalty problem leaves no other 
conclusion than that it is a relic 
of barbarism unsuitable for most 
civilized countries. Certainly the 
states in which the death penalty 
is enforced show a higher murder 
death rate than the states in which 
it is not enforced. A good illustra- 
tion is the State of Rhode Island 
where the death penalty has not 
been enforced since 1852. During 
1952 Providence, Rhode Island, 

Continued on page 86 
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: , Royal Exchange, established in 
1720, is well known for its outstand- 
ing service to agents and insureds 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. Fire & Casualty Insurance 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD ° Fidelity & Surety Bonds 

° 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 
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May We help y O 


Everybody’s got problems—we have 
some, maybe you have some. One of ( 
ours is: How can we best help you? tf 




















Well, we have a group of representa- 

tives who have spent years learning this 

business. You might like to meet the one in ; 
your “‘neck o’ the woods.” He travels everywhere 

—talks to the agent in little Middletown, agents 

in the Big Towns, too. He learns what they’ve done 

to improve their advertising, modernize accounting, 
simplify follow-ups, sell those procrastinating prospects. 


This Dubuque F & M man has one purpose: To talk 
over problems and exchange ideas with you. Perhaps 
you can apply some of his findings to your own 
activities. Write us— we'll introduce him to you. 











UBUQUE FIRE & MARINE 
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“ Character, a wise man once noted, is what you ys 
” are—reputation is what others say you are. We value *» 
° our reputation—but never overestimate it. We prize ~ 
* our character—and constantly try to improve it. This, 5 
“aS we believe, is our greatest guarantee of continuing = 
“as service to our agents, to the industry * 
“<8 and to our assureds. = 
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YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the bes 
possible placement of business. 


$1; Billions | 5} Billion 


of life insurance in 
in force assets 





If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 


Seeing policyowners 


from coast-to-coast 


BANKERS fe COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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— Book values” 
are not 





insurable values 






@ Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 








Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 
petuated by Continuous 
American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Mortality Rates 
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had one murder and a homicide 
death rate of only 1.4 per 100,000. 
In 1951 the number of homicides 
was four and the rate 2.7. 


The record of this city with a 
population of 251,500 in 1952 but 
no enforcement of the death pen- 
alty, may be compared with Rich- 
mond, Virginia, with a population 
of 235,252 and 34 deaths from 
homicide regardless of capital 
punishment. This argument could 
be extended to practically every 
section of the country, and no evi- 
dence can be produced to show 
that capital punishment acts as a 
deterrent or hindrance to even the 
worst of murder records conceiv- 
able. The death penalty, rather to 
the contrary, slows down swift and 
adequate justice, imposes heavy 
burdens upon the taxpayers as a 
result of long trials, fosters sensa- 
tionalism of the worst possible 
type, and questions the civilization 
of those who enforce it. 


National Comparisons 


Death from suicides as shown 
from the records of the City 
Health Departments, continues at 
a rate not much below that which 
has prevailed for many years. It is 
well above the homicide rate. In 
1952 the 71 cities shown had a 
death rate for 100,000 population 
of 9.8. This compares with a sui- 
cide rate of 10.7 in 1951 and homi- 
cide rate of 6.7 for 1952 and 6.2 in 
1951. This can be contrasted with 
ten Canadian cities whose com- 
bined population in 1952 was 2,- 
685,896 which in 1952 had a sui- 
cide rate of 9.2 and in 1951 8.3; 
whereas the homicide rate of these 
ten Canadian cities was far below 
that of the 71 American cities. The 
Canadian rate for homicide in 1952 
was 1.3 and in 1951 1.1. 


As the South seems to have a 
monopoly of cities with high mor- 
tality from homicide according to 
the health records, the Far West 
seems to be in the lead as a breed- 
ing ground of causes which induce 
suicides. Out of the five’ cities 
which in 1952 had the highest mor- 


tality rate from suicide, four came 
from the west coast; two located 
in Washington and one each in 
California and Oregon. Florida 
supplied the fifth city. In 1951 all 
the five cities with top death rates 
were on the Pacific coast, another 
California city, Los Angeles, sup- 
planting the one from Florida, 
Miami. 


U. S. Suicide Rates 


In 1952 San Francisco had the 
highest suicide rate for the cities 
shown at 23.9. In order came Seat- 
tle, Wash., 19.7; Portland, Ore., 
18.9; Tacoma, Wash., 17.9; Miami. 
Fla., 16.6. Similarly in 1951, San 
Francisco had the high rate of 
23.3 followed by Portland, Ore., 
20.2; Tacoma, Wash., 19.5; Los An- 
geles, Calif., 19.0; Seattle, Wash., 
FED: 

Decades ago it might be rea- 
soned that the hardships of pio- 
neering caused life to be cheaply 
held and so induced those who 
were confronted with obstacles or 
reverses te surrender their lives 
rather than to renew the struggle 
which their contemporaries in the 
older civilization of the South and 
East were wont to do. This reason- 
ing cannot now carry due weight. 
The West is as effete as the East. 
Anyone who takes his own life 
may be considered to have a men- 
tal weakness in that he is unwill- 
ing to face disappointing fortune. 
The prospect of being financially 
unable to continue to live at ease 
in the pleasant climate of the 
cities of the west coast and Miami, 
might well be an acceptable reason 
for.a self-sentence as suicide. 

The rates for the five large cities 
with one exception are below the 
average rate for the 71 cities. The 
rates for 1952 and 1951 for Chi- 
cago are 8.3 and 9.7; Detroit, 8.9 
and 8.1; New York, 8.0 and 9.8; 
Philadelphia, 7.1 and 8.9; Los An- 
geles, 16.4 and 19.0. Even with Los 
Angeles the combined rate of these 
cities is well below the average of 
the five cities with highest rates. 

The present rate is difficult to 
understand in view of the gener- 
ally favorable industrial and busi- 
ness conditions of the present era. 
It is easy, however, to draw false 
conclusions from the prevailing 
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prosperity which may be much 
more apparent than real in count- 
less individual cases in which the 
struggle for existence falls with 
crushing weight upon persons un- 
able to cope with circumstances 
beyond their control. There are 
reasons for believing that in many 
respects present day life is thor- 
oughly unwholesome in large sec- 
tions of the population which find 
it difficult to maintain a standard 
of life pre-supposing incessant 
anxiety and toil. 

Definite conclusions are difficult 
from the data available as regards 
possible local causative factors. 
The adverse record of suicide over 
a long period of years, seems to 
suggest that there are about as 
many causes of suicide or condi- 
tioning circumstances as there are 
cases of self-destruction. Yet these 
cases must have something in com- 
mon that should attract the pro- 
fessional psychologist and the stu- 
dent of abnormal psychology as 
one of the most fruitful fields of 
investigation. From studies that 
have been made there are bases 
for holding that there is a rela- 
tionship between suicide and so- 
cial disorganization. In its last 
analysis it cannot be denied that 
every suicide has an element of 
social failure in that he or she did 
not successfully meet conditions. 


Factors of Suicide 


Suicides apparently and broadly 
speaking are largely in need of 
skillful neurological treatment. 
The early symptoms of suicide 
and threats of self-destruction are 
generally taken lightly or ignored. 
In many cases these symptoms have 
led to attempts at suicide. Each at- 
tempt had a different apparent 
cause. The known facts of the 
successful attempt are wholly un- 
accountable and point toward a 
more deeply ‘seated factor of 
causation. It goes without saying 
that modern publicity of suicide 
facts in minute detail, as well as 
motion pictures of suicide, aid the 
factor of suggestion in stimulat- 
ing a disturbed mind to the act of 
self-destruction. 

One of the outstanding modern 
Phases of the problem is the ap- 
parent increasing tendency on the 
part of those contemplating sui- 
cide to jump from high places. 
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Many such cases pass as accidents 
which are unquestionably suicides. 
Suggestive publicity in such cases 
undoubtedly accounts for cases 
occurring one after the other in 
the same locality. There are ap- 
parently favorite places from 
which persons have jumped, one 
after another, but nothing is done 
to guard such places effectively. 


State of Mind 


A large number of suicides are 
from among those accused of 
crime or on trial who end their 
lives during the first few days in 
prison. Such persons frequently 
have smuggled into prison knives 
and even revolvers or other means 
by which self-destruction could 
be effected. Of all the disordered 
minds most likely to commit sui- 
cide that of the prisoner or person 
convicted of crime is the most sus- 
ceptible to suicidal suggestion. 

A growing class of suicide vic- 
tims represents the wrongly edu- 
cated, given to pessimistic or 
suggestive reading which is found 
in most cheap magazines and 
which unquestionably acts as a 
strong stimulant toward a ten- 
dency to self-destruction. In many 
cases notes or poems or marked 
novels are left indirectly pointing 
to the conclusion that the victim 
was influenced by reckless or 
superficial suggestions of life not 
being worth living or fighting for. 

All the foregoing has a direct 
bearing upon suicide as a life in- 
surance problem. Since the incon- 
testible clause protects the com- 
pany for only a year or two at the 
most, suicide claims constitute a 
substantial total in the annual 
aggregate of claim payments for 
which all the policy payers are 
responsible. Life insurance com- 
panies, therefore, have a decided 
economic interest in the preven- 
tion of needless life destruction, 
particularly such efforts as are 
being made by the Save-A-Life 
League which annually considers 
approximately a thousand cases of 
prospective self-destruction. Time 
and again the applicants to this 
Institution reveal] the fact that 
they feel free to end their exis- 
tence because the economic needs 
of the surviving members of the 
family are met by insurance. 





UN 
and your annuity clients 





LOWER SINGLE PREMIUM 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITY RATES 


The Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Company is well known 
for its guaranteed high return 
single premium immediate an- 


nuities. 


In keeping with this 


reputation is the recent an- 
nouncement of reduced rates 


for many plans and ages. 


Your clients will welcome the 
news of greater return per $1000 
of annuity investment. And for 
you lower rates mean more 


sales and more commissions. 


For a schedule of the new 
rates and information about our 
unusually high limits contact 


one of our Branches. 


Baltimore Honolulu Portland 
Chicago Lansing Saginaw 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San 
Cleveland Newark Francisco 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
Hartford Pittsburgh 


Licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Dela- 


ware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia. 


YOUR OWN COMPANY FIRST. 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


THEN 


MANUFACTURERS 

















To Put You In the “Know” 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


Fire Insurance Inspection and Un- 
and Coverage and 


derwriting; 
Forms 


for information contact 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Don't be stumped by 


SPECIAL RISK 


Never say “NO” to any risk involving 
accident and sickness coverage. We serve 
the insurance industry as the only com- 
plete American facilities for all types of 


special A&H risks. 


Any Continental office or agency can 
serve you with fast quotes and binders on 
such business as “jumbo” accident indem- 
nity, all sports, students, camps, key ex- 
ecutive groups, non-appearance, theatrical 


casts, testing crews, other group or indi- 


vidual risks that don’t fit into standard un- 
derwriting practices. 


If its A&H, remember Continental 
writes it! 


CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY COMPANY @ CHICAGO 


America’s ONLY Department 
Store of A&H&H Insurance 





5 


J 











— 
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Sixtieth Year of 
| Dependable Service 








* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $188,000,000 to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $82,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 
Ww w Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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MAKE SURE THAT YOU ARRANGE TO ATTEND THE 


2nd ANNUAL MIAMI 
INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 


On APRIL 23rd and 24th, 1954 


At Law School Court Room, Merrick Building, on the Main Campus of 
the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Leading, outstanding NATIONAL AUTHORITIES will discuss current subjects of vital importance to 
the entire insurance industry and the legal profession. Among such authorities will be: 


John J. Plumb, Director of Agencies, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Hon. J. Edwin Larson, State Insurance Commissioner, 


Florida, 


A. N. Guertin, Actuary, 
American Life Convention, 


B. Burstein, Safety Director, 
Atlantic Casualty Insurance Company and 
Automobile Association of New Jersey, 


Wn. D. Barfield, Esq., Attorney, 
Jacksonville, Fla., 


Herbert A. Kuvin, Director of Insurance Training Program 
School of Law, Univ. of Miami. 


Vestal Lemmon, General Manager, 
National Association of Independent Insurers 


This conference is held under the auspices of the SCHOOL OF LAW of the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., and is with the cooperation and assistance of the entire INSURANCE INDUSTRY, the FLORIDA 
BAR and the DADE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION. 


Detailed programs will be mailed on request. 
Registration will be $15.00 for the entire conference. 


In addition to a vitally important conference, a delightful week-end in the atmosphere of the outstanding 
southern university campus has been arranged. 


Address and send all inquiries, registrations and requests for information to 


SCHOOL OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, P. 0. BOX 428, CORAL GABLES (Univ. Br.) 46, Flor 
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